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ROY V. SCOTT & JANE B. SCOTT 


Mississippi State University 


A Forgotten Phase Of Agricultural 
Education: The Institutes In Missour1 


The American agricultural education system is, to a large degree, 
a product of the half century between the end of the Civil War and the 
opening of the first World War. Within that period, a majority of the 
agricultural colleges of the nation were founded, and most developed 
the roots of the programs offered today. But in the important period of 
evolution and growth of the land-grant colleges, agricultural education 
took many forms and was promoted by a diversity of separate groups, 
including farm journalists, agrarian associations, and governmental 
agencies, as well as by the colleges themselves. Of the non-academic 
forms, none was more widely used or more popular with rural people 
than the farmers’ institute. 


The history of institutes in Missouri is closely tied to that of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture. A predecessor organization, the 
Missouri State Agricultural Society, was established in February, 1853, 
but after sponsoring a number of rural fairs, it disappeared, aided in its 
demise by the controversies growing out of the sectional struggle and 
the Civil War. With the return of something approaching peace, a 
false start toward the establishment of the State Board of Agriculture 
was made in December, 1863, but it was not until February, 1865, that 
the agency was finally created. Its members met in St. Louis a month 
later to outline a program of work. Unfortunately, the first appropria- 
tion was only $100, a sum totally inadequate for carrying out the grand 
plans of its promoters, but perseverance stimulated greater generosity 
among the men in the state legislature so that by 1876, the annual in- 
come amounted to $7,000. With such amounts available, the State 
Board devoted its energies to promoting the development of the state 
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and to collecting information on crops, breeds of livestock, and new 
farm machinery. The data gathered was published in an annual report 
which was distributed in limited quantities to farmers.! 


Early meetings took on some of the characteristics of educational 
gatherings. After routine business had been transacted, members and 
other prominent farmers read papers dealing with agriculture, ex- 
changed opinions, and learned from each other. Publication of the 
papers and discussions in the annual reports and in farm journals car- 
ried the information presented to at least a few of Missouri’s dirt farm- 
ers. Within the State Board, however, were men who felt that more 
definite and effective action should be taken to raise the general level 
of agriculture in the state. Among these individuals was Norman J]. 
Colman, one of the most articulate spokesmen for agricultural educa- 
tion in the United States. At a meeting of the Board, September 9, 
1869, he accepted the suggestion of an associate and proposed that the 
agency sponsor meetings at different points in the state in which “farm- 
ers [would] be called together and lectures delivered to them by men 
learned in agricultural science, like teachers’ institutes... .’’? Apathy, 
lack of sufficient funds, and the refusal of railroads to grant reduced 
rates or free transportation to speakers prevented any concrete results. 


In April, 1877, following attacks by legislators and others, the 
State Board of Agriculture was reorganized. Among other alterations in 
its structure, the president of the University of Missouri and the dean 
of the agricultural college were named as ex officio members, and the 
headquarters of the Board was moved to Columbia. The change brought 
the two agricultural education agencies in the state into close contact 
and made cooperation toward common goals possible.3 


The College, in company with other land-grant institutions 
across the country, was in a desperate search for some means of provid- 
ing farmers with an educational program of value to them. As early as 
1858, the University of Missouri offered a course in agricultural techno- 
logy but it died “like a seed on a rock.” Twelve years later, after the 
Morrill Act provided encouragement, the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts was established under the guidance of George Swallow, 
professor and later dean, but the results were not auspicious. “No text 
books for the various branches of agricultural science had been written; 


1 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1891 (Jefferson City, 
1892), p. 24; John Hamilton, “History of the Farmers’ Institutes in the United States,” 
United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin 174 
(Washington, 1906), p. 54; State of Missouri, Laws passed at the Regular Sesion of 
the Twenty Third General Assembly (Jefferson City, 1865), p. 4. 

2 Hamilton, “History of Farmers’ Institutes,” p. 54; Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, Annual Report, 1869, pp. 8-10. 

3 State of Missouri, Laws passed at the Regular Session of the Twenty-Ninth 
General Assembly, pp. 5-6. 
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there was no current research for the discovery of technical facts; and 
Swallow himself, untrained in agriculture, knew little of agricultural 
technology.” As might be expected, little agriculture was taught and 
few students genuinely interested in the subject appeared. The dismal 
results produced the inevitable criticism from farmers who had been 
led to expect much in immediate benefits. Spokesmen charged that 
the University was misusing Morrill funds, they demanded separation 
of the College from the University, and they forced Swallow’s retire- 
ment from his position. 


Jeremiah W. Sanborn, Swallow’s replacement, was appointed 
professor and dean of the College of Agriculture in 1882. A trained tea- 
cher and researcher in agriculture, he was well prepared, intellectually, 
for his task. Equally important, he recognized that the College must 
find some means of satisfying its vociferous critics. Since the State Board 
of Agriculture afforded a means of contacting a few farmers, he partici- 
pated actively in its affairs and quickly became secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 


But the Board itself was isolated from most Missouri farmers; its 
scope and function had to be expanded if it were to become a route to 
the mind of country people. Consequently, the esi:blishment of an in- 
stitute program seemed to be a logical answer. By the 1880's, such meet- 
ines were firmly established in a number of states and were functioning 
satisfactorily.6 At the annual meeting of the Board, November 1, 1882, 
Sanborn suggested and the Board approved a plan to hold a number of 
sessions at points in the state where local interest warranted the effort. 
Under the plan, Sanborn, as secretary of the Board, would correspond 
with local leaders, ascertain their willingness to provide a suitable hall, 
and arrange for the printing and distribution of bills advertising the 
meetings. At each gathering, from three to five members of the Board 
would present papers on agricultural subjects. The Board would pay 
traveling expenses of the speakers, but they would receive no wages for 
their work.’ 


The first institute or “public meeting’ of the State Board of 
Agriculture convened at Independence, December 29, 1882, for a two- 
day conclave. Fairchild Doud, a member of the Board from Kansas City, 


4 William Carlyle Etheridge, ‘“‘The College of Agriculture,” in Jonas Vilas, The 
University of Missiouri: A Centennial History (Columbia, 1939), pp. 297-301. 

5 Frederick B. Mumford, “History of the Missouri College of Agriculture,” 
University of Missouri, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 483 (Columbia, 
1944), pp. 42, 59. 

6 For a brief sketch of the rise of the institute movement, see Roy V. Scott, 
“Farmers’ Institutes in Louisiana, 1897-1906,” Journal of Southern History, XXV, No. 1 
(February, 1959), pp. 73-76. 

Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1882, pp. 16-19; Levi 
Chubbuck to J. M. Rusk, January 8, 1889, MSS (Office of Experiment Stations, National 
Archives, Washington). 
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called the meeting to order and announced to the sparse crowd that 
the purpose of the gathering was to “collect and disseminate . . . facts 
that bear directly on farm problems.” Norman J. Coleman described 
institute activities in other states and called on Missourians to be 
equally active in the new work. Sanborn spoke on the roles of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the State Board and indicated in glowing terms 
the instructional possibilities of the College farm. In the course of the 
two-day meeting, topics more closely related to practical agriculture 
were discussed by Doud, Sanborn, S. M. Tracy of the College of Agricul- 
ture, and two prominent farmers from Kansas City area. Small fruit 
growing, stock feeding, animal breeding, and corn culture were among 
the subjects touched. Tracy gave a learned lecture on the doubletree. 
Attendance, however, was far from encouraging. Throughout the 
United States, farmers greeted the first institutes with indifference or 
hostility; Missourians were no exception to the rule. Attendance was 
small at morning and afternoon sessions; it was almost nonexistent at 
evening programs.® 


Undaunted by the lack of enthusiasm among farmers in the In- 
dependence area, Sanborn resolved to expand the work. A majority of 
the Board members agreed with the secretary. At a meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1883, the agency announced the decision to hold three institutes 
during the winter at Higginsville, Oak Grove, and Brazeau. Again the 
attendance was disheartening; in no instance did the Board members 
receive the warm welcome for which they hoped. Bad weather was a 
contributing factor at Higginsville and Oak Grove, but apathy and 
hostility stemming largely from suspicion of political implications were 
of primary importance in explaining the negative response among 
farmers.° 


Nevertheless, the State Board persisted in its efforts to arouse 
Missouri farmers; and throughout the 1880’s, the number of institutes 
held each year gradually increased. In the winter of 1885-1886, eight 
were sponsored; in 1888-1889, the number was seventeen; and in 1890- 
1891, the Board held twenty-eight.!° The work was difficult but by 1886 
farmer hostility had been at least partially overcome and rural commu- 
nities were more receptive to Sanborn’s requests for assistance. In fact, 
by the late 1880's, the overriding problem came to be one of finances; 
the Board was receiving more requests for institutes than it could fill. 


8 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1882, pp. 53-84; Kansas 
City Journal, December 29, 1882, p. 7, December 31, 1882, p. 11. 

9 Colman’s Rural World, XXXVII, No. 31 (August 2, 1883), p. 4; Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1883, pp. 8, 10, 78; Lexington Weekly In- 
telligencer, December 22, 1883, p. 2; (Jackson) Missouri Cash-Book, February 7, 1884, 
p. 3, February 14, 1884, p. 2. 

10 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1885, pp. 265-323; ibid., 
1888-1889, pp. 272-313, ibid., 1890-1891, p. 11. 
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When the program was launched in 1882, the Board had an income of 
only $1,250 to carry on its work and although the legislature doubled 
this figure in the mid-1880’s, its financial resources were only a fraction 
of that enjoyed by similar agencies in other states.1! 


The nature of the early institutes in Missouri was shaped pri- 
marily by the financial stringency under which they operated. While 
the first meetings were two-day affairs, the standard institute came to be 
a three-session, one-day gathering in order that Board members could 
visit a maximum number of communities. Practically all meetings were 
held in December and January, and they were scheduled so as to reduce 
travel expenses to a minimum. A majority of the lecturers were mem- 
bers of the State Board who donated their time and ability to the work. 
Secondary categories of lecturers included a few successful farmers will- 
ing to speak at meetings near their homes, members of the University 
staff in addition to Sanborn, and an_ occasional speaker from 
outside the state who was induced to come to Missouri, usually as 
a result of personal friendship with Sanborn or some other member of 
the Board. Lectures, which tended to be rather general, covered every 
aspect of Missouri agriculture. Evening programs usually were even less 
specific and were designed to appeal to townspeople as well as to farm- 
ers. After the formal papers or speeches were presented, a general dis- 
cussion followed, often with farmers in the audience contributing their 
own experiences.!? More or less friendly arguments between supporters 
of differing theories were not uncommon. 


Levi Chubbuck, who succeeded Sanborn as secretary when the 
latter left the College of Agriculture in 1889, continued the policies of 
his predecessor but he became increasingly insistent that the state ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for an expansion of the program. No more 
than $500 a year had been spent during Sanborn’s secretaryship, and 
Chubbuck pointed out that the figure was totally inadequate, especially 
in light of the increasing difficulty in finding men sufficiently philan- 
thropic or wealthy to serve as lecturers without renumeration. Gently 
chiding the legislators, he observed that such states as New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Wisconsin devoted $10,000 or more a year to institutes and 
he claimed that Missouri could not afford to be less generous.!* More- 
over, Chubbuck and other leading spokesmen were becoming aware of 
the increasing scope and utility of agricultural education, stemming es- 


11 Colman’s Rural World, XXXIX, No. 21 (May 27, 1886), p. 164; Levi Chub- 
buck to J. M. Rusk, January 8, 1889, MSS (Office of Experiment Stations, National 
Archives, Washington); Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1885, p. 24. 

12 Colman’s Rural World, XXXIX, No. 21 (May 27, 1886), p. 164; (Carrollton) 
jag pyre November 25, 1884, p. 1; Jefferson City Daily Tribune, January 

’ ‘4, Pp. 4. 

13 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1889-1890, pp. 19-20; 

ibid., 1890-1891, pp. 19-20. 
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pecially from the newly established experiment stations, and they de- 
manded that an expanded institute program be inaugurated in order 
that ordinary farmers might share in the benefits.14 


In response to the new pressures from Missouri’s most articulate 
rural spokesmen and influenced by the agrarian crusade in the state, 
the General Assembly moved to satisfy the demands. In legislation enact- 
ed in March, 1891, the Assembly again reorganized the State Board, 
spelled out its duties, and greatly increased its financial support. In all, 
a biennial appropriation of $21,300 was granted. Of this amount, $11,- 
300 was allocated for collecting and preparing monthly crop reports, 
operating the state weather service, preparing and distributing the an- 
nual reports, and paying traveling expenses of members and clerical 
assistants in the central office. Finally, $10,000 was earmarked for the 
support of farmers’ institutes during the biennial period.! 


The action of the 1891 legislature for the first time placed insti- 
tutes in Missouri on a firm basis, and permitted the State Board to un- 
dertake an educational program comparable to that of neighboring 
states. The high level of financial support granted in 1891 was not 
maintained throughout the next two decades, since the legislature pro- 
vided as little as $4,000 for 1899-1900, but for the fourteen years from 
1891 through 1904, biennial appropriations averaged almost $7,500,*6 
allowing Missouri institutes to enter a second stage in their development. 


The increased appropriation naturally led to a rapid expansion 
in the institute program. In the 1891-1892 season, the first for which 
the new financial grant was available, single institutes were planned in 
fifty-six of the counties; and by 1903-1904, the total number had grown 
to 147. Moreover, the institute season gradually expanded to include the 
months of October through March. Most of the gatherings were two or 
three day affairs, allowing more effective teaching than was possible 
earlier. Finally, steadily increasing interest, as farmers began to recog- 
nize the dangers of careless farming, pushed attendance to new levels 
year after year. In 1903-1904, 30,220 persons heard the lecturers speak 
on practically every aspect of Missouri agriculture.!7 At Sheridan in 
1900, a tent seating 1,000 was filled at every session; 3,000 persons at- 
tended an institute at Jackson; and ordinary meetings in 1906 attracted 
between 100 and 300.18 


14 Coiman’s Rural World, XLII, No. 52 (December 25, 1890), p. 409. 

E 15 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1890-1891, pp. 20-21; 
State of Missouri, Laws passed at the Regular Session of the Thirty-Sixth General As- 
sembly, pp. 8, 35. 

16 Hamilton, “History of Farmers’ Institutes,” p. 54. 

17 L. H. Bailey, ‘Farmers’ Institutes: History and Status in the United States 
and Canada,” United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, 
Bulletin 79 (Washington, 1900), p. 18; Jefferson City Daily Tribune, October 31, 1892, 
p. 2; Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1904, p. 11. 

18 Ibid., 1900, p. 12; ibid., 1906, p. 19. 
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The additional money granted by the state legislature allowed the 
institute management to improve the quality of the programs by al- 
tering the composition of the lecture corps. Under the old system, 
members of the State Board of Agriculture 1.ad performed yeoman ser- 
vice but with the exception of such men as Sanborn and Colman, most 
of them lacked the qualifications for the task. An institute lecturer, if 
he were to be successful, had to possess a rare combination of talents. 
Mastery of his subject was not enough; he must also be a clear, concise, 
and inspiring speaker. Few talks were over thirty minutes in length and 
in such a brief period the successful speaker covered his subject in 
such a way as to instruct without boring his audience, to present techni- 
cal facts in an understandable fashion, and to inspire his listeners to 
return to their farms and follow his instructions. 


To provide the type of lecturer needed, the State Board relied 
increasingly upon agricultural college and experiment station men and 
upon speakers from other states who had earned enviable records 
through years of institute work. Of the latter groups few were more 
popular than T. B. Terry of Hudson, Ohio, who served in Missouri for 
several years after 1893. An advocate of diversified farming, Terry des- 
cribed the techniques he used to rejuvenate a small Ohio farm and ur- 
ged Missourians to abandon grain farming, develop erosion control 
practices, plant soil building crops, and raise more livestock.!® Another 
prominent imported speaker was Ole Flaten from Wisconsin, who lec- 
tured Missouri farmers on dairy farming and cooperative creamery 
operation.2° College men, from the dean to lowly assistant professors 
and instructors, constituted the most important element from 1891 to 
1907 when increasing extension work by the College of Agriculture 
severely limited their participation. By the end of the 1890's, a system 
had been worked out by which the academic men alternated in the 
speakers corps, thereby allowing the College to be constantly represent- 
ed. Finally. officials of the State Board, including the State Veterinarian, 
the Stete Dairv Commissioner, and later the State Highway Engineer, 
and private farmers from Missouri completed the roster of lecturers. 
In 1902, which was typical of the years between 1891 and 1907, ten 
academic men, three members of the State Board, two out of state 
lecturers, and eight Missouri farmers were used.?! 


Lectures were improved after 1891 by the use of better qualified 
speakers, but in the main subjects remained similar to those discussed 
in 1880's. Diversification was undoubtedly the keynote of the program, 
but individual lecturers spoke on every topic of interest to the farmer. 


19 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1893, p. 8. 


20 Ibid., 1898, p. 9. 
21 Ibid., 1893, pp. 7-9; ibid., 1899, pp. 11-12; Missouri State Board of Agricul- 


ture, Monthly Bulletin, UH, No. 6 (September, 1902), pp. 5-10. 
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In a typical year, horticulture, possibilities of Missouri as a fruit state, 
the keeping of bees, crop rotation, disease of animals, strawberry cul- 
ture, road construction, and horse breeding were among the topics dis- 
cussed.” Specific lecture titles included “Clover as a Fertilizer and a 
Stock Food,” “The Teaching of the Elements of Agriculture in the 
Common Schools,” “Home Sanitation,” “Swine Feeding,” and ‘Corn 
Culture.”?3 Individual meetings, ordinarily, lacked any central theme; 
programs were determined by the preparation and inclination of the 
speakers although the secretaries of the State Board who directed the 
work attempted to assign speakers to programs in areas where their 
knowledge would be most appreciated. 


An institute held at Farmington, December 18, 1902, was repre- 
sentative of the general meetings of the period. Four speakers, J. C. 
Whitten and F. B. Mumford of the College of Agriculture; D. J. Luckey, 
State Veterinarian; and F. J. Hall, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Schools, comprised the lecture force. The institute was a one-day, two- 
session gathering. Luckey opened the proceedings with a lecture on the 
horse in which he discussed breeding and feeding of the animals. He 
warned especially against sudden changes in ration, saying that they 
were a primary cause of colic. Diseases and their treatment also re- 
ceived attention. The afternoon session was opened by J. C. Whitten, 
who discussed fruit production and marketing. His lecture was en- 
livened by a pruning demonstration. F. B. Mumford, a specialist in ani- 

mal husbandry, spoke on “Best Types of Animals for Feeding.” F. J. 
Hall closed the institute with a speech in which he called for the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the public schools and urged young people to at- 
tend institutes as a first step toward a better knowledge of their day-by- 
day tasks.24 


The institute management in Missouri insisted that farmers and 
local businessmen take the first step in arranging for an institute, feel- 
ing that to do otherwise would largely defeat the purpose. Even as late 
at 1900, poor crowds at meetings were not uncommon in some parts 
of the state, and institute officials hesitated to expend the time, money, 
and energy in localities where interest was lacking. Consequently, the 
State Board required that members of a community pledge their will- 
ingness to attend the meeting and guarantee that a hall, properly equip- 
ped, would be available free of cost to the state. Businessmen were ex- 
pected to arrange special attractions of various types to induce a maxi- 
mum number of farmers and their families to town. In addition, offi- 
cials hoped that local people would prepare exhibits and offer premiums 


22 Missouri State Board of —s Annual Report, 1893, pp. 7-9. 
23 Ibid., 1896, p. 12; ibid., 1898, 9. 
24 Farmington Times and Herald, "eiabie 25, 1902, p. 3. 
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to those showing the best grain, fruit, or other farm produce. Finally, 
the State Board encouraged local residents to volunteer to participate in 
the program, either by reading papers on agricultural subjects or by 
providing musical presentations and recitations which were used to 
lighten the fare at meetings. 


To insure the necessary local support, the State Board encouraged 
the formation of institute clubs, including farmers and interested busi- 
nessmen, which might handle local arrangements. As early as 1894, 
such a group existed in Laclede County, and during the next two de- 
cades the number gradually increased. In some areas, the local clubs 
became more than mere arrangement committees. At Lebanon, a group 
met monthly in its own educational gatherings where members discus- 
sed common problems. Moreover, the group leased a hall and converted 
an adjoining room into a library containing books and pamphlets of 
interest to participants.?6 


By the late 1890’s, many farmers were beginning to show more in- 
terest in “education than in entertainment” and increasingly such farm- 
ers asked for more specialized and detailed instruction than the old 
“scattergun”’ institute could offer. Hog breeders, for example, requested 
special meetings devoted to detailed studies of swine diseases, such as 
cholera, and to a more thorough analysis of feeding problems. Such re- 
quests placed the State Board on the horns of the same dilemma which 
plagued institute officials in all states. To provide the detailed instruc- 
tion desired by some farmers necessarily limited its total program topi- 
cally as well as geographically. The result in Missouri was a compromise 
by which the State Board, in the late 1890’s began offering improved 
and detailed instruction dealing with specific topics in selected areas 
while maintaining major emphasis on general institutes. 


As early as 1892, farmers suggested that the number of topics 
covered at any one meeting be limited in order that more effective 
teaching might be performed, but not before 1898 did the special 
institute evolve. During the 1898-1899 season, G. W. Waters, reputed to 
be the oldest institute lecturer in the United States, held fifteen meet- 
ings devoted entirely to road construction and Ole Flaten conducted 
twenty-two programs on dairying and creamery operation at points 
where growth of the industry seemed feasible. In another departure 
from the norm, ten meetings attended by only one lecturer were held 
at county school houses and other points in Taney county inaccessible 
by railroad.27 In 1901, one session of many meetings was devoted to dis- 


25 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Monthly Bulletin, I, No. 6 (September, 
1901), p. 12; ibid., HI, No. 3 (June, 1902), p. 9; Colman’s Rural World, XLVII, No. 46 
(November 15, 1894), p. 359. 

26 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1902, p. 23. 

27 Ibid., 1892, p. 8; ibid., 1899, p. 10 
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cussions of means of improving the rural school system. “Practical edu- 
cators” served as lecturers.28 A further development and one which 
heralded the emergence of the College of Agriculture as an extension 
agency was the inauguration, in 1907, of branch short courses in which 
the State Board and the College cooperated. Four of the schools were 
conducted, each lasting six days. Morning lectures and afternoon demon- 
strations dealt with a diversity of agricultural subjects in far greater 
detail than was possible in the ordinary institutes.29 


Demonstration material played an important role in Missouri 
institutes. Lecturers habitually used charts, graphs, and drawings to 
emphasize aspects of their talks. In those localities where exhibitions of 
home-grown farm produce were held in conjunction with institutes, 
speakers often used the exhibits for similar purposes.3° But the insti- 
tute car, originated in 1902, offered a new and spectacular means of 
utilizing demonstration and exhibit material in lectures. Developed by 
John T. Stinson, director of the Missouri Fruit Experiment Station at 
Mountain Grove, the device consisted of a railroad car fitted with ma- 
terials useful in programs and moved from point to point by the rail- 
way company. Stinson, in the spring of 1902, used a Frisco box car for 
fruit spraying demonstrations.*! Subsequently, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas lines allowed the State Board to use 
standard coaches in ordinary institute programs. Collections of various 
grasses and forage crops, standard types of corn, commonly grown fruits, 
and specimens of the leading commercial fertilizers were placed in the 
car and used by the lecturers. The technique proved to be extremely 
useful and from 1902 through 1904 did much to improve institute pro- 
grams and to increase attendance.*? Furthermore, the success of the in- 
stitute car interested railroad companies in new methods of populari- 
zing agricultural education. Consequently, the institute car in Missouri 
was a direct predecessor of the demonstration trains which were so 
much a part of agricultural education throughout the United States in 
the decade before the First World War.*8 


28 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Monthly Bulletin, I, No. 6 (September, 
1901), p. 11 

29 American Association of Farmers’ Institute Workers, “Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 1908,’ United States Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Bulletin 213 (Washington, 1909), p. 27; Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1907, p. 23; ibid., 1908, pp. 23-25. 

30 Colman’s Rural World, L, No. 44 (November 4, 1897), p. 345. 

31 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1910, p. 414; Colman’s 
Rural World, LVII, No. 52 (December 28, 1904), p. 409; ibid., LVIII, No. 13 (March 
29, 1905), p. 97. 

32 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Monthly Bulletin, II, No. 6 (September, 
1903), p. 10; St. Louis gat Magazine, December 4, 1902, np.; Jefferson City Daily 
Tribune, October 20, 1904, p. 2. 

33 Owen Wilson, enailroading Knowledge to the Farmers,” World’s Work, 
XXIII, No. 1 (November, 1911), p. 106; American Association of ‘Farmers’ Institute 
Workers, “Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, 1911,” United States Depart- 
ee 4 of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin 251 (Washington, 1912), 
Pp 
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As early as 1904, the State Board considered inaugurating meet- 
ings specifically designed for women, an aspect of institute work which 
was popular in several other states. Lack of sufficient funds, however, 
blocked such action until 1908 when four women’s institutes were 
held in Missouri. By 1911, workers including Ilena Bailey and Eva 
Welch of the University of Missouri had held ninety-two meetings and 
spoken to 6,897 women on such subjects as “cooking of meat,” “the 
convenient kitchen,” and “balanced rations for man.” So popular were 
the programs that the State Board in October, 1912, employed Nellie 
Nesbitt to devote full time to the work with women. In the main, meet- 
ings were held independent of ordinary institutes and the workers 
placed major emphasis upon the organization of homemakers’ clubs 
among the women they contacted.%4 


Systematic work with rural youth began in 1907 when Samuel M. 
Jordan, an institute worker, held a boys’ encampment on his farm near 
Stanberry. A total of 132 boys participated in a week-long program 
which featured lectures and demonstrations pertaining to corn growing 
and stock raising by Jordan and faculty members from the University 
of Missouri. Afternoons were devoted to sports.** Similar gatherings were 
held during the two following summers, but thereafter major emphasis 
was placed on enrolling rural youth in such organizations as the Miss- 
ouri Junior Corn Growers’ Association, which sponsored exhibits and 
awarded premiums to successful contestants, and other societies specia- 
lizing in farm and home improvement projects.%® 


In a very real sense, the institutes had accomplished their goal 
by 1910. During a period of almost thirty years, they had carried the 
knowledee of the experiment station, of the College, and of many 
successful agriculturists directly to the farmer in his own locality. More- 
over, and perhaps even more important, they hi id popularized agricul- 
tural education to such an extent that farmers were clamoring for in- 
struction. Some 300 institutes of all types were held in 1910, but the 
rural population was not satisfied.7 The demand for education led the 
Colleges of Agriculture to launch its extension program and by 1910, 
it was oe a number of such projects, including an annual farm- 
ers’ week, special summer courses for teachers of agriculture in rural 


34 John Hamilton, ‘‘Farmers’ Institutes for Women,’ United States Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Circular 85 (Washington, 1909), p. 14; 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Monthly Bulletin, IX, No. 2 (February, 1911), 
p. 93; Palmyra Spectator, February 9, 1910, p. 1; Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
Annual Report, 1912, p. 27. 

35 Stanberry Owl, July 23, 1907, p. 1, September 3, 1907, p. 1; John Hamilton 
and J. M. Stedman, ‘Farmers’ Institutes for Young People,” United States Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Circular 99 (Washington, 1910), pp. 12, 20. 

36 American Association of Farmers’ Institute Workers, “Proceedings of the 
er — Meeting, 1911,” p. 18. 

Missouri Agricultural College Farmer, I, No. 7 (September, 1904), p. 1; Mis- 
ouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1910, p. 18. 
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schools, farm management demonstrations, agricultural night schools 
in St. Louis and Kansas City, and the regular judging of exhibits at 
county fairs. Finally, in July, 1912, the College began county agent 
work, a technique which soon proved its superior effectiveness as a 
teaching device.*8 


Throughout the United States, institutes gradually diminished in 
importance during the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the First World War. While recognizing the beneficial role that they 
had played earlier, authorities noted that “peripatetic” institutes tend- 
ed to offer superficial teaching and allowed for no means of ascertain- 
ing whether farmers were applying the methods taught. Consequently, 
the United States Department of Agriculture refused further assistance 
and various states shifted emphasis to more effective teaching devices. 
In those states in which the institutes had been conducted by the col- 
leges of agriculture, the process was accomplished by the gradual ab- 
sorption of the older method by the growing extension services. In Mis- 
souri, however, the traditional division of teaching functions between 
the State Boird and the College led to a breakdown of the earlier 
cooperation between the two agencies. The College developed and ex- 
panded its extension work, but the State Board, like most governmental 
agencies when faced with a declining need for their services, continued 
its efforts, if in a modified form. 


Increasing enrollment on campus and expanding extension acti- 
vities, combined with a feeling that institutes were of declining impor- 
tance, caused the College of Agriculture to restrict institute lecturing by 
its faculty members after 1907. At the same time, it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to locate in the ranks of Missouri farmers and those 
in other states competent lecturers who were willing to interrupt their 
other duties in order to spend one or two months a year on the institute 
platform. Consequently, the State Board found it necessary to employ 
men on a full time basis and on occasion to supplement their efforts by 
workers hired by the day or week. The first of the permanent lecturers 
was Samuel M. Jordan, appointed in 1907. Four years later, as the State 
Board was thrown increasingly upon its own resources, a second full 
time worker, J. Kelly Wright of Columbia, was named to the staff.%9 
With the exception of the years 1912-1915 and 1917-1920 when Jordan 
served as county agent in Pettis and Chariton counties, he continued 
with the State Board until that agency was replaced by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1933. Wright resigned in 1922 to accept the post 
as field secretary for Cristian College.‘ 


38 “Twenty-Five Years of Extension Work in Missouri,” University of Mis- 
souri, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 420 (Columbia, 1940), pp. 7-8. 

39 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report, 1906, p. 20; ibid., 1908, 
PP. 22-23; Colman’s Rural World, LXIV, No. 19 (May 10, 1911), p. 145. 

40 Columbia Evening Missourian, January 21, 1922, p. 1; information supplied 
by Agricultural Extension Office, Columbia. 
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The institutes conducted by these men and their associates during 
the first years after 1907 differed little from earlier meetings. At an in- 
stitute at Palmyra, February 4-5, 1910, Samuel M. Jordan was the prin- 
cipal lecturer, speaking on “Farm Improvement,” “Work of the State 
Board,” “Corn Improvement,” and “Corn Judging,” Other speakers, 
including Curtis Hill, the State Highway Engineer, and C. M. Long, a 
prominent farmer, supplemented Jordan’s efforts with talks on road 
building and sheep raising. Programs at East Prairie in 1913 and at 
Lebanon in 1914 differed only in topics covered.*! In all, the lecturers 
spoke to 109,000 persons at 275 gatherings in 1914, and a year later 
attendance reached 170,000.42 But by 1916, and increasingly as the war 
effort came to affect agricultural education programs, the work per- 
formed by the lecturers gradually changed. Instead of serving at ordi- 
nary institutes, they came to be public speakers who were dispatched to 
a diversity of types of meetings where they lectured on agricultural 
subjects. The numbers of people who heard the talks continued to in- 
crease, but in reality the old institute as an educational device had dis- 
appeared. 


Meanwhile, the growing divergence in functions of the State 
Board and the College of Agriculture was indicated in June, 1917, 
when the Board voted to move its headquarters from the College cam- 
nns to the new State House in Jefferson City. At the same time, the 
Board accepted the demands of the College that it refrain from expand- 
ing its teaching functions. In an informal agreement reached in 1917, 
the two agencies resolved that all new educational functions would be 
assumed by the College: all new regulatory or executive activities would 
fall to the State Board. Under this arrangement, institute or public 
lecturing, as a long established duty of the Board, was allowed to con- 
tinue. But its role in the lives of Missouri farmers steadily declined 
throughout the 1920’s, partly because of forced economy measures re- 
sulting from the rural depression which gripped the state. A major 
factor, however, was the expansion of the county agent system which by 
1924 counted field representatives in fifty-four Missouri counties.“ 


After J. Kelly Wright’s resignation early in 1922, Samuel M. 
Jordan remained the only full time lecturer on the State Board staff. 
For reasons of economy, moreover, he was assigned the administration 
of the state feed and seed regulatory acts in 1923. In addition, he wrote 
a number of the State Board’s monthly bulletins. These duties neces- 


41 Palmyra Spectator, February 9, 1910, p. 1; East Prairie Eagle, February 21, 
1913, p. 3; Lebanon Rustic, Mareh 5, 1914, p. 1. 
el 42 Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Year Book of Agriculture, 1915, p. 30; 
ibid., 1916, p. 25 

43 State of Missouri, Official Manual, 1917-1918 (Jefferson City, 1918), p. 119; 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Year Book of Agriculture, 1918, p. 117. 

44 Ibid., 1919, p. 248; *“*Twenty-Five Years of Extension Work in Missouri,” p. 12. 
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sarily limited his lecturing work, but throughout the 1920's he was 
available as a speaker at public gatherings where improvement of agri- 
culture was the issue. The state provided this service to the sponsoring 
group free of cost, asking only that local authorities give assurances 
that the meeting would attract farmers in considerable numbers. As 
late as 1929, Jordan attended sixty-two gatherings, including farmers’ 
club meetings, country picnics, county fairs, chamber of commerce ses- 
sions, and other civic conclaves, where he spoke to 25,000 persons. In 
the late 1920’s also, he gave a number of addresses over radio station 
WOS. In 1929, twenty such talks were given; a year later, he estimated 
his audiences at 275,000 persons. 


As early as 1920, there was considerable feeling in Missouri that 
the State Board was an inefficient type of agency to handle its growing 
rezulatory and executive functions and that it should be replaced by a 
department organization headed by a commissioner. Legislation effect- 
ing the change was enacted in 192] but the submission of referendum 
petitions by opponents prevented the measure from going into effect.47 
Not until 1933 was a bill creating the State Department of Agriculture 
guided through the legislature and placed in effect. The measure abo- 
lished the sixty-eight year old State Board of Agriculture and at the 
same time drew a clear line of demarcation between the new state de- 
pertment and the College of Agriculture by expressly forbidding the 
former to engage in teaching activities.4® Consequently, fifty-one years 
after they had been inaugurated, institutes and the speakers who gave 
them life disappeared from the Missouri scene. 


Institutes have been all but forgotten by Missouri farmers of the 
1960's, but they constituted an important stage in the evolution of agri- 
cultural teaching. In the quarter century during which they were most 
vseful, no other agency of rural education touched and affected so many 
people. Specifically, they led to a more general use of improved farming 
techniques, they introduced concepts of economical management, and 
they encouraged crop diversification and expanded livestock raising. 
More important, however, is the role they played in transmitting the new 
knowledge of the College of Agriculture and of the experiment station 
to the man in the fields and the barnyards and in proving that ordinary 
farmers, even those with limited formal education, would accept and 
utilize scientific information when it was offered them. Consequently, 
modern extension programs and modern agriculture owe the old farm- 
ers’ institutes a great debt of gratitude. 


oe are Missouri State Board of Agriculture, Year Book of Agriculture, 1922, pp. 

46 “The Biennial Agricultural Report, 1929-30," Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture, Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 12-B, part 2 (December, 1930), pp. 61-62. 

7 State of Missouri, Official Manual, 1921-1922, p. 821. 

48 Ibid., 1933-1934, p. 615; State of Missouri, Journal of the Senate, 1933 
(Jefferson City, 1933), pp. 1409-1410. 
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Agrarian Atutudes ‘loward 
‘The City, Business, And 
Labor In The 1920’s And 1930’s 


Ever since the founding of America, farmers have had a deep sus- 
picion and mistrust of urban life and all that goes with it. They feared 
that the growth of cities would lead to the development of parasitic 
business and moneyed interests. These interests would survive by exploi- 
tation—by selling goods at unreasonable prices and lending money at 
exorbitant rates of interest.! Farmers also opposed the urbanization of 
America because it would mean the rise of a class of propertyless work- 
ers. Such a class, without roots in the soil, would introduce a radical ele- 
ment into society, an element prone to mob violence and attacks upon 
private property.” 


Farmers assumed that the man living on the land close to nature 
and God was morally superior to either the businessman or laborer, 
because farming was a way of life, not a pecuniary occupation. Trade 
and industry, on the other hand, were profit-making enterprises. Hence, 
the city man—whether laborer or entrepreneur—was prone to be more 
greedy or corrupt and less moral or patriotic than the non-mercenary 
husbandman.? These theories, however, could not stop the march of 
industrialization and urbanization which overtook America in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. From a country ninety per cent rural in 


1 Grant McConnell, The Decline of Agrarian Democracy (Berkeley, 1953), Chs, 
1-3. Paul H. Johnstone, “Old Ideals Versus New Ideas in Farm Life,” Farmers in @ 
Changing World (U. S. Dept. of Ag., 1940), pp. 116-118. 
ie a. Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform from Bryan to F.D.R. (N. Y., 1955), 
8. I-24. 
3 Idem. McConnell, op. cit. 
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1800, America emerged a country over fifty per cent urban in the 1920’s.4 
What effect did this development have on the traditional agrarian theo- 
ries concerning the city, the businessman, and the laborer? Were farm- 
ers still hostile in the 1920’s and 1930’s to urban life and its accoutre- 
ments? 


Generally speaking, the answer to the last question is yes. Farmers 
found many things about the city that they did not like in the two de- 
cades following the first world war. For one thing, urban centers were 
too crowded and too noisy.5 As Wallaces’ Farmer explained it, the city 
man “goes home to a night filled with ‘jazz’ music, loud-voiced conver- 
sation, the snort of automobiles, and the uncomfortable sensation .. . . 
that there are too many people around.”6 Furthermore, because of 
crowded conditions, smoke, gas, and lack of sunlight, the death rate was 
higher and life expectancy shorter in the town than in the country.” 


Farmers also felt that city life was bad because urban work was 
uncreative, dull, monotonous, and depressing.® According to Progressive 
Farmer, factory laborers were slaves to “a colossal tyrant, Juggernaut of 
a machine that crushes much of the best of life out of the «vorkers. Like 
a slave doing the bidding of some cold and heartless monste:, the em- 
ployee must go through a certain monotonous set of motions dictated 
by the machine hour after hour, day after day, week after week, month 
after month, year after year. His brain the worker cannot use; the ma- 
chine has no use for it.’ 


Then, too, city life was bad because it was artificial. According 
to Southern Agriculturalist, city values “are in proportion to loudness 
and shining qualities... . It is the glare and noise and vulgar display 
of the city that lead many to the conclusion that country life is dull and 
insipid, and inferior to the cheap, artificial life of the sidewalks.”!® 
Pleasures bought for money—such as the theatre, cinema, dances, parties, 
and fancy clothes—were merely “substitutes for thought and excuses for 


4 Russell B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics (East Lansing, 1951), Chs. 
1-3. Theodore Saloutous and John D. Hicks, Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 
1900-39 (Madison, 1951), Chs. 2, 6-9. 

5 Editorial, Country Gentleman, 94:3 (Mar., 1929), p. 28. Gus W. Dyer, “Pessi- 
mism and Agriculture,’ Southern Agriculturalist, 59:9 (May 1, 1929), p. 4. — 
Poe, “Who Should Stay on the Farm?” Progressive Farmer, 41:? ‘(dy. 3, 1926), 

6 Editorials, Wallaces’ taal 46:39 (Sept. 30, 1921), p. 5; 49 :23 (Je. Ps, *1024). 
p. 5; 55:42 (Oct. 18, 1930), p. 4. 

7 Editorial, Wallaces’ a 56:15 (Ap. 11, 1931), p. 4. Editorial, Country 
Gentleman, 94:3 (Mar., 1929), 22. 

8 Editorial, Southern Aricuituratst, 64:8 (Aug., 1934), p. 3. Editorial, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, 55:5 (Feb. 1, 1930), 

9 Editorial, 41:? (Je. 19, 1926), p. 5. Poe, “Farm 
and Home Makers or Money Makers?” ibid., 45:6 (Feb. 8, 1930), 

10 Gus W. Dyer, “Pessimism and Agriculture,” Southern Ji 59:9 
(May 1, 1929), p. 4. 
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laziness.” Furthermore, the city generated a terrible boredom; “that is 
why the modern city dweller can never stop hustling or jazzing.”™ 


Agriculturalists further complained that city life was materialistic, 
which made for a lower standard of morals. Not only did the city have 
greedy millionaires, it had paupers, juvenile deliquents, and many other 
social problems. Genuine happiness and a moral life were not to be 
found “in the clamorous jazz of the city dance-halls where pleasure-mad 
young men and women forget that ‘flaming youth’ means a burnt-out 
old age... 


Moreover, the city was the seedbed of radicalism and unamerican- 
ism. Socialism, anarchism, and other subversive movements originated 
among urban workers.!3 Finally, and of great importance, city life was 
much more uncertain and insecure than was rural life. Because of com- 
petition and changes in demand, business profits were tenuous, while 
the threat of unemployment and the higher cost of living made life pre- 
carious for the laboring man.14 


Farm life, on the other hand, was the antithesis of city life on all 
of these counts. There was space, peace, and quiet in the country. 
Farming was primarily a way of life, not a profit-making affair. Because 
the husbandman worked with living plants and animals, not inanimate 
objects, his work was creative, pleasant, and thought-provoking.!® Since 
the farmer lived closer to nature than did the city dweller, he was near- 
er to God and more moral than his city brethren. Not only was rural 
life healthier and more wholesome than urban life, it was free from 
the hectic and feverish tempo of the city.17 Equally significant, the farm- 
er was the great conservative force in society.® “He is intensely patriotic, 
has no use at all for the long-haired parlor bolshevist . . . or for the 
I. W. W.’s, socialists, anarchists, and other folk of that sort.’!9 


11 Editorial, Wallaces’ Farmer, 53:28 (Jy. 13, 1928), p. 4. Editorials, Country 
Gentleman, 94:3 (Mar., 1929), p. 28; 102:4 (Ap., 1932), p. 20. 

12 Editorial, Progressive Farmer, 40:2? (Dec. 12, 1925), p. 4. Clarence Poe, ‘““Who 
Should Stay on the Farm?” Ibid., 41:? (Jy. 3, 1926), p. 5. Dr. Gus W. Dyer, “Why 
Country Boys Rise to Prominence,” Southern Agriculturalist, 59:19 (Oct. 1, 1929), p. 4. 
Fditorial. Financial Chronicle, 137:3553 (Jy. 29, 1933), p. 750. 

13 Editorial, Wallaces’ Farmer, 45:17 (Feb. 13, 1920), p. 519. Editorial, Southern 
Agriculturalist, 69:11 (Nov., 1939), p. 3. 

14 Editorial, Ohio Farmer, 164:1 (Jy. 6, 1929), p. 4. Editorial, Successful Farm- 
ing (Aug., 1932), p. 6. 

15 Clarence Poe, “Interpreting the World’s News,” Progressive Farmer, 49:2 
(Feb., 1934), p. 50. Mrs. F. H. to the editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, 53:9 (March 2, 1928), p. 8 

16 Editorial, Southern Cultivator, 83:7 (Ap. 1, 1925), p. 2. Editorial, Country 
Gentleman, 89:40 (Oct. 4, 1924), p. 14. Advertisement: “Lucky the Child Who Is Raised 
on a Farm,” Successful Farming (Oct., 1931), p. 5. W. J. Tobias to the editor, Wal- 
a Farmer, 45:13 (Mar. 26, 1936), p. 974. Editorial, Ohio Farmer, 158:12 (Sept. 25, 

26), p. 4. 

17 Clarence Poe, “What Reward Does Farming Offer Us?” Progressive Farmer, 
45:7 (Feb. 15, 1930), p. 5. Editorials, Country Gentleman, 89:40 (Oct. 4, 1924), p. 14; 
107:1 (Jan., 1937), p. 20. 

18 Editorials, Progressive Farmer, 41:? (May 8, 1926), p. 4; 45:16 (Ap. 19, 1930), 
p.4. Editorial, Financial Chronicle, 115:2979 (Jy. 24, 1922), p. 478. 

19 Editorial, Wallaces’ Farmer, 45:7 (Feb. 13, 1920), p. 519. 
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Finally, life on the land was more secure than life in the town. 
After the depression struck in 1929-30, farm journal after farm journal 
pointed out that there were no bread lines on the farm, that the farmer 
always had ample food and shelter, that he was never unemployed, and 
that many urban dwellers were flocking back to the land.?° Thus, farm- 
ers in the 1920’s and 1930’s were still critical of urban life, although 
this hostility did not keep them from coveting many of the benefits of 
an industrial society—such as electricity, power machinery, radios, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and the like. 


Meanwhile, many farmers, especially grass root ones, continued 
to be hostile to business and industry in the 1920’s and 1930's. Since it 
was obvious that business organization was tending toward larger sized 
units—the corporation or trust—many farmers looked upon this develop- 
ment as a conspiracy on the part of businessmen to fix prices and exert 
political pressure for economic favors, such as a high protective tariff.?4 


It was the middleman, however, who was singled out as the spe- 
cial object of the farmers’ wrath. It was widely assumed—by farmers, 
laborers, and consumers alike—that merchants were making colossal for- 
tunes by underpaying the farmer and overcharging the consumer.”? “But 
that same thing . . . is true of everything that we make, and that the 
farmer has to buy,” testified E. F. McGrady of the American Federation 
of Labor. “Everything that the farmer raises, before we have a chance 
to get it, somebody puts in their fist and pulls out something that does 
not belong to him.’’28 


Next to the middleman, bankers and financiers bore the brunt of 
the farmers’ ire. Agriculturalists were sure that bankers were fleecing 
them through high interest charges, and that Wall Street speculators 
were manipulating the commodity exchange to the detriment of farm- 


20 Editorials, Ohio Farmer, 167:10 (Mar. 7, 1931), p. 6; 168:7 (Aug. 15, 1931), 
p. 6. Editorials, Country Gentleman, 192:3 (Mar., 1932), p. 20; 102:10 (Oct., 1932), p. 3. 
Editorials, Farm Journal, 55:5 (May, 1931), p. 12; 56:12 (Feb., 1932), p. 12. Editorial, 
Southern Agriculturalist, 60:18 (Oct. 1, 1930), p. 16. Editorial, Successful Farming (Je., 
1931, p. 10. Editorial, Southern Planter, 93:11/12 (Je. 1-15, 1932), p. 8. “The Live-at- 
Home Farm Program,” Economic: Conditions (Jy., 1932), p. 99. ; 

21 Editorials, Wallaces’ Farmer, 46:40 (Oct. 7, 1921), p. 5; 51:18 (Ap. 30, 1926), 
p. 4. “Commissioner Talmadge’s Page,” Southern Cultivator, 90:9 (Sept. 1, 1932), p. 6. 
Testimony of Herbert Baker on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (68 Cong., 1 sess., 
Wash.), pp. 14, 21, 22. Testimony of A. F. Bowen on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on 
Ag. (68 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.), pp. 35, 39-40. Testimony of U. S. Renne on Sen. Res. 158, 
Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (75 Cong., 2 sess., Wash.), p. 3073. Testimony of Fred Brenk- 
—_ on Substitute Legislation, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (74 Cong., 2 sess., Wash.), 
Pp. 

22 Editorial, American Federationist, 29: 3 (Mar., 1922), p. 185. Charles W. 
Hunt, “What Is the Farm Bureau Federation Going to Do?” Wallaces’ Farmer, 45:8 
(Feb. 20, 1920), p. 624. 

_. 23 Testimony on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (68 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.) 
pp. 159-82, 331. Testimony on Sen. Res. 142, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (70 Cong., 1 sess., 
Wash.), pp. 163, 1072. Testimony of Sen. Lynn Frazier on Sen. 848, Hearing Sen. Com. 
on Ag. (75 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.), p. 11. Testimony of Benjamin C. Marsh on Sen. 3333 
Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (73 Cong., 2 sess., Wash.), p. 39. ; 
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ers.24 M. W. Thatcher of St. Paul, Minnesota, representing the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, protested that rural people were being 
victimized by greedy financiers: “I do not know what all these powerful 
interests look like, and just how they operate . . . . But certainly all of 
us back on the plains are aware that they have been on the job, and.... 
that those interests have confiscated tne farm homes of the American 
farmer... 


Many responsible farm leaders and spokesmen, however, came out 
in defense of business and financial interests.26 Rejecting the notion 
that industry was an “entrenched greed,” the publisher of the Farm 
Journal declared that “Fifty years of close observation of people of all 
classes, everywhere, has about convinced us that no class has a monopoly 
on wickedness. Wickedness, we have noticed, is pretty evenly distribu- 
ted . . . .”27 Another farm leader, Senator Frank Gooding of Idaho, 
bluntly told farmers that the tariff was not injuring agriculture direct- 
ly because almost everything the farmer bought—including machinery, 
lumber, barbed wire, coal, and cement—was on the free list, while al- 
most all agricultural products were protected by the tariff.?8 


Senator George Norris of Nebraska and numerous editors of farm 
journals likewise denied that the middleman or Wall Street speculators 
were engaged in a conspiracy to rob the farmer, and reminded agricul- 
turalists that the functions of the middleman and banker were essential 
to the economy. It was also pointed out that middlemen and financiers 
were not engaged in a form of charity, but were undertaking a legitimate 
business to make a profit.29 Thus, it must be concluded that most res- 
ponsible farm leaders were not basically hostile to business interests in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s although large numbers of grass root farmers 
were still beating the drums against Wall Street and the middleman. 


Farmers tended to be more critical of labor than of business in 
the two decades after World War I. Numerous farm spokesmen feared 


24 Testimony on Sen. 3326, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (73 Cong., 2 sess., Wash.), 
pp. 133-34, 150. Testimony on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (68 Cong., 1 sess., 
Wash.), pp. 155-57. Editorial, Manufacturers Record, 83:11 (Mar. 15, 1923), p. 63. 

25 Testimony on Sen. 123, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (72 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.), 


» 205. 

4 26 Editorials, Successful Farming (Aug., 1938), p. 18; (Sept., 1939), p. 18. 
Testimony of Henry C. Wallace on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (68 Cong., 1 
sess., Wash.), pp. 350, 358. 

27 Graham Patterson, “Is Industry Against Agriculture?” Farm Journal, 60:2 
(Feb., 1936), p. 21. 

28 Testimony on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (68 Cong., 1 sess., 
Wash.), p. 328. 

29 Testimony on Sen. 2133, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (73 Cong., 2 sess., Wash.), 
pp. 154, 263. Testimony on Ag. Situation, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (72 Cong., 1 sess., 
Wash.), p. 371. Editorials, Country Gentleman, 89:24 (Je. 14, 1924), p. 14; 90:11 (Mar. 
14, 1925), p. 16. Samuel Crowther, “Chain Banking,” Ibid., 95:6 (Je., 1930), p. 10. Edi- 
torial, Sonthern Agriculturalist, 106:24 (Dec. 15, 1926), p. 3. Gus W. Dyer, “Selling 
Service,” Ibid., 60:16 (Aug. 15, 1930), p. 4. Editorials, Farm Journal, 46:2 (Feb., 1922), 
p. 10; 55:6 (Je., 1931), p. 10. Editorial, Ohio Farmer, 157:14 (Ap. 3, 1926), p. 4. 
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that if labor became unionized it would use its bargaining power to se- 
cure more than its fair share of the national income.*® “Once America 
had a tyranny of organized capital,” declared a writer in Progressive 
Farmer. “Today we are threatened with tyranny of organized labor.’?! 
The man on the land, declared Wallaces’ Farmer, was being menaced 
on two sides by the “scylla” of business and financial interests and by 
the “charybdis” of organized labor.*? 


Sometimes it was argued that farmers should support labor de. 
mands for higher wages so that the worker would have more money 
with which to buy farm products.*? More often, however, it was pointed 
out that the demand for food was independent of wages or prices (i.e., 
inelastic) , and that higher wages would raise the cost of manufactured 
goods to the farmer.** Furthermore, workers wanted cheap food, where- 
as the farmer was interested in higher prices for his products.% 


Farmers were especially annoyed at the strikes staged by organi- 
zed labor—especially since such action often led to wage increases and 
higher prices for goods the farmer had to purchase. Moreover, if a strike 
involved transportation facilities, the farmer could not get his crop to 
market.** “The farmer expects to take care of himself; the professional 
laborer often assumes that fundamentally the world owes him a living 

. The farmer is always ‘on the job’ while labor is always on strike 
somewhere.’’37 


For these and other reasons farmers generally remained cool or 
aloof to all attempts to form a farm-labor coalition in the 1920's. The 
editor of the Ohio Farmer thought that the agriculturalist should favor 
neither labor nor business, but should act as a balance wheel between 
them.%® Country Gentleman opposed a farm-labor alliance because 
“Farmers and organized labor have nothing in common. Their interests 
are not merely opposed. They are antagonistic.’’3® Senator George Norris 
of Nebraska declared that “a ‘Farmer-Labor’ coalition is about as reason- 


30 Editorial, Wallaces’ Farmer, 46:25 (Je. 24, 1921), p. 4. “The Farmers of 
Tomorrow,” Ibid., 46:16 (Ap. 22, 1921), p. 10. Editorial, neesneral Farming (Nov., 
1931), p. 10. Editorial, Southern Planter, 98:10 (Oct., 1937), p. 20. 

31 Clarence Poe, ““The World’s News,” Progressive 35 (Jan. 10, 1920), 
p. 33. See also F. D. Brown to the editor, Ibid., 34:24 (Jan. 17, 1920), p. 142. 

Editorial, Wallaces’ Farmer, 46:40 (Oct. 75-2881), pe 5. 

33 “Farmers and Organized Labor,” Progressive ANgeag! 35:7 (Feb. 14 1920), 
p. 25. S. Ae Dunlop to the editor, Ibid., 35:24 (Jan. 17, 1920), p. 142. 
4 “Farmers and Organized Labor,” Progressive Farmer, 35:5 (Jan. 31, 1920), 
12. Editorial, Farm Journal, 55:4 (Ap., 1931), p. 10. Editorial, Successful Farming 
1933), p. 4. 

35 Editorial, Country Gentleman, 89:29 (Jy. 19, 1924), p. 14. Clarence Pearson 
to the ai Successful Farming (Oct., 1936), p. 6. 

36 Editorial, Wallaces’ Farmer, 45:1 (Jan. 2, 1920), 6. 

37 Editorial, Southern Agriculturalist, 69:11 ‘(Nov., 1939), 3. 

38 Editorial, Country Gentleman, 85:2 i. 10, 1920), p. 

1924) 39 | Editorials, Country Gentleman, 85:2 (Jan. 10, 1920), 4 18; 89:29 (Jy.19, 
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able as a ‘Wet-Dry’ coalition would be.’’#° Thus, farmers remained much 
more hostile to labor than to business in the 1920’s and 1930's. 


The depressed condition of agriculture in the 1920’s — while 
other industries were prospering—was undoubtedly an important factor 
in keeping alive the traditional agrarian prejudices against the city, 
the businessman, and the laborer. But it was the farmers’ demands and 
pleas for government assistance in the 1920’s which did much to prepare 
the way for the New Deal program of aid for labor and business as well 
as for agriculture.4! Although businessmen repeatedly protested that 
government assistance to agriculture was “unconstitutional,” “unameri- 
can,” “socialistic,” and “paternalism run wild,’ the advent of the de- 
pression guaranteed the triumph of the principle of government aid for 
the economy, for which the farmers had fought so hard. 


In summary, it may be said that farmers were still very critical of 
city life in the two decades following the first world war. Some agricul- 
turalists were also critical of business and financial interests in the 1920's 
and 1930's, but most responsible farm spokesmen recognized the econo- 
mic importance and legitimacy of such occupations. Not so with labor. 
Farm leaders continued to be hostile toward labor and toward attempts 
to form a farmer-labor coalition. In the process of seeking government 
aid in the 1920's, however, farmers helped to prepare the way for the 
New Deal assistance to labor, business, and agriculture in the 1930's. 


Pe George Norris, “Telling the Truth to Farmers,’ Farm Journel, 47:10 (Oct., 


1923), 

rf For examples of such demands and pleas see: Editorial, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
15:28 (Jy. 9, 1920), p. 1714. Simon Tjossen to the editor, Ibid., 49.1 (Jan. 4, 1920), 
p. 12. G. A. Hale, “Politics and the American Farmer,” South Cultivator, 93:4 (Ap. 1, 
1935), p. 3. Testimony on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (68 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.), 
pp. 40-49, 152-54, 269, 301-06, 319-29, 627. Testimony on Sen. 1597, Hearing Sen. Com. 
on Ag. (68 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.), pp. 3, 33, 155. Testimony of Benjamin C. Marsh on 
Sen. 1807, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (74 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.), p. 356. 

42 For examples of such arguments see: Editorials, Financial Chronicle, 118:- 
3070 (Ap. 26, 1924), p. 1966; 128:3340 (Je. 29, 1929), p. 4214; 143: 3718 (Sept. 20, 1936), 
p. 1924. Testimony on the Ag. Situation, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (72 Cong., 1 sess., 
Wash.), pp. 347-50, 372-73. Testimony on Sen. 1642, Hearing Sen. Com. on Ag. (68 Cong., 
1 sess., Wash.), pp. 333-37, 457-80, 504, 551-52. Testimony on Sen. 3326, Hearing Sen. 
Com. on Ag. (73 Cong., 2 sess., Wash.)), p. 107. Testimony on Sen. 1807, Hearing Sen. 
Com. on Ag. (74 Cong., 1 sess., Wash.), p. 326. 
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State University of Iowa 


“Great Expectations,” The 
Culmination Of A Developing Art 


Like many other authors, Charles Dickens used certain general 
plot forms and certain techniques over and over again. Great Expecta- 
tions is the culmination of a long process of repetition and deepening 
understanding and more expert rendering of certain important themes. 
The motifs in Great Expectations had been appearing in his work for 
a long time. There is a string of worthless young men from Nicholas 
Nickleby on. The folly and debilitating effect of great expectations are 
already highly developed in Dickens’s pictures of Carstone, Harthouse, 
and Gowan. Dickens lectures on the theme several times in Bleak House 
in relation to Carstone’s expecting to come into some money when his 
family’s law-suit is finally settled and in relation to English “public” 
school education in general. 


The original ending of Great Expectations uses a motif suggest- 
ing another theme always below the surface of Dickens, the folly of lov- 
ing woman. The revolt of the separation from his wife and the affair 
with Ellen Ternan (a revolt probably symbolized in A Tale of Two 
Cities) gave Dickens more freedom. In Great Expectations he felt en- 
abled to suggest half seriously that his sacrifice and rebellion had not 
been worthwhile, and now a lady loved, instead of a businessman or a 
shrew, is pictured as being cold and hardhearted. Dolly Varden, Edith 
Dombey, perhaps Lucie Darnay (and the heroines of Sir Walter Scott) 
are all forerunners of this. 


Another motif one can see actually developing toward Great 
Expectations is that of the rescue. The rescue of Little Dorrit by Clen- 
nam is muted, then reversed; the rescue in A Tale of Two Cities has be- 
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come very costly indeed; then in Great Expectations the whole idea of 
rescue (Magwitch’s of Pip) is rejected as useless and impossible. 


Then we see again the motif of the hard, proud, selfish man 
causing trouble to others and himself (Martin Chuzzlewit, Dombey and 
Son, Hard Times, etc.) who finally undergoes an internal change, a 
mellowing or softening which Dickens suggests is growing up and is 
the only effective improvement. The inclusion of this motif tempers the 
pessimism of the casting away of rescue. Like the motif of rescue, it in- 
volves a passive sympathetic character. 


Some of these motifs are used in almost exactly the same way 
Dickens had used them before. Love for the cold lady became the most 
important event in the life of a sympathetic character as in Barnaby 
Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities. The character undergoing a long 
emotional process from hard to soft (as in the plan for Dombey and Son) 
was made the main sympathetic character as in Martin Chuzzlewit (the 
combination of these two motifs occurs in Medieval romances) . Dickens 
had had a lot of practice with these motifs. But Great Expectations’ 
motifs, instead of being kept separate and appearing alternately, are 
merged. 


It could be argued that this unity and fusion are really the results 
of chance. First, it could be said that it was luck that the three main 
motifs (love and reform and rescue) all involved the same kind of 
sympathetic character and could be merged through Pip. Such a merg- 
ing was encouraged in Great Expectations by the fact that each install- 
ment was one chapter and hence both variety and continuity had to be 
maintained in each chapter (a very difficult task if more than one plot 
is used). Second, we know that Dickens planned Great Expectations as 
a monthly serial, then reluctantly began to write it as a weekly to pre- 
vent his magazine All the Year Round from going bankrupt (Charles 
Lever’s novel A Day’s Ride was destroying its circulation) .1 


But I do not believe this argument. Hagan has elucidated the 
social symbolism of the story with its aristocrats’ and criminals’ living 
off the poor and the weak.? Contempt, criminality, and subjectivity are 
all related in the book, as in Agamemnon and Paradise Lost. Symboli- 
cally this book is a complex and sophisticated structure. 


The content of the motifs appears to be understood in Great 
Expectations, though extremely varied. Hence there is careful matching 


1 G. Grubb, “Dickens’ Pattern of Weekly Serialization,” ELH, IX (1942), 147- 


148, 151. 
2 H. Hagan, Jr., “The Poor Labyrinth: The Theme of Social Injustice of 


J. 
Dickens’s ‘Great Expeciations,’ ”? NCF (December, 1951), pp. 169-178. 
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of the fairytale motifs? and the psychological analysis: the subjective 
dreaming of Cinderella or Dick Whittington, the contempt for the sim- 
pleton, the rude awakening at the unexpected return of the long lost 
traveler, the bad old witch, and Estella’s sexual and emotional imprison- 
ment, etc. 


And most important Great Expectations seems to present its 
greatest theme, the moral awakening or reform of Pip, with a consistency 
and humanity and psychological perception more complete than, though 
evolved from, Dickens’s earlier treatments of this same theme. The 
general plan for Dombey and Son (in a letter to Forster) emphasized 
an emotional change which was to occur in Dombey’s domestic relation- 
ships after a series of events caused a catastrophe. The original covers 
for Dombey and Son seem, however, to emphasize the downfall of Dom- 
bey’s firm.5 So the book started with two somewhat divergent plans, as 
it were. The book lives up to neither very well. Dombey’s character 
ceuses certain actions which produce certain events which cause his 
downfall and eventual change of heart. This part of the plot is good, 
but the study of his changing heart which is virtually promised by the 
general plan and the decided business slant promised by the covers is 
never really delivered. Dombey himself receives about a seventh of the 
space in the book. The main plan, which involves an analysis of Dom- 
bey, is not used, does not govern the technical treatment of the story 
except in a very few places. The letter to Forster had outlined a vague, 
seneral domestic emotional process, happening to Dombey, rather som- 
ber, but warmer and more concrete than that reform in part of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. It was like nothing so much as the change in Scrooge and in 
Pip in Great Expectations, but the plan was more convincing and pow- 
erful than its working out (though Dombey and Son is much under- 
rated). The reason is not hard to find; Dickens’s “‘off-shoots,” as he 
called them, and his intention to have an elaborate story, mentioned 
later in the same letter, dissipated the force of his idea (s) and prevented 
proper development of parts of it. 


Aside from these vaguely expected changes and additions, which 
were the recognized result of his manner of composition, Dickens 
changed two of the plot lines (Walter’s and Edith’s) because of his 
friends’ comments and seems to have done a great deal of shifting in the 
middle of the book. The switching of the interest to Florence can per- 
haps be explained. Possibly he thought of Dombey and Son as a return 


3 G. R. Stange notes these in a eae Well Lost, Dickens’ Fable for His 
Time,” College English, XVI (October, 1954), 9-17. 
4 John Forster, The Life of Charles ‘Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (New York 
[no date]), pp. 472-473. 


; 5 John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson, Dickens at Work (Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 
1958), p. 93. 
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to the popular pathos of The Old Curiosity Shop® and originally per- 
haps even to the situation of The Old Curiosity Shop, the girl whose 
domestic life is blighted by her father’s financial mania. 


The unity in the plan of Dombey and Son and the execution of 
Great Expectations come from the fact that many of the things which 
happen to the chief male character and many of his reactions to them 
are part of a significant, fairly ordered whole, part of a single import- 
ant process of emotional mellowing. But in the execution of Dombey and 
Son our attention is divided and diverted; the person whose fortunes 
we feel anxious about is a different person, Florence, to whom Dickens 
devoted more emotional and dramatic attention than to Dombey, des- 
pite his plan. So Dombey’s changes are too quick and are unconvincing, 
and the book is not a unity. The “plans” are to be seen as merely the 
sort of enthusiastic description of a project which any temperamental 
optimist throws out. Mrs. Tillotson points out that Dombey in the last 
number retraces “the whole of the original design of the novel’;? the 
situation is, | think, really that a plot is cut up and delayed by the addi- 
tion of much other material and the overexpansion of certain parts of it- 
self, then finally sewed up again and hurried through at the very end. 


The title of David Copperfield in the plans from the second 
number on, “The Personal History and Experience of David Copper- 
field’® indicates a duality of attitude toward the things happening to 
Copperfield which in part explains the great variety and elaboration 
of the plot and the blunted execution of the theme of the Undisciplined 
Heart (the expression is Dickens’s) which was pointed out by Miss Need- 
ham? (this novel does not have the theme of the reform of the hard 
heart). But the point of view used here was in Dickens’s work a great 
new unifier, and the excursion into fictional autobiography involved 
the connection of the idea of the education of a young person with the 
many vividly pictured concrete experiences. 


The next novel to deal with the idea of reform, Hard Times, 
combined it with the “education of the heart” and vividly pictured ex- 
periences and went a long step beyond the outlined, explained, or hur- 
ried reforms of Dombey. The first monthly plan shows that Dickens 
knew roughly what he was going te do in the whole novel: Gradgrina, 
Bounderby and his marriage, Harthouse are all there.!° The third mon- 
thly number plan mentions “the education of the heart’ of Louisa 


6 G. H. Ford, Dickens and His Readers, Aspects of Novel-Criticism Since 1836 
(Princeton, 1955), pp. 58-59. 

7 Kathleen Tillotson, Novels of the Eighteen-Forties (Oxford, 1956), p. 170. 

8 Dickens at Work, pp. 121, ff. 

9 Gwendolyn B. Needham, ‘The Undisciplined Heart of David Copperfield,” 
NCF, IX (September, 1954), 81-107. On the expression “undisciplined heart,” see Dic- 
kens at Work, p. 161, (where it is used in the fifteenth number plan). 

10 Dickens at Work, pp. 203, 206 (and note 1 there), 207-210. 
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(“ ‘Dawn of Knowledge of her immaterial self’ ”) 1! This part of the 
story is the most successful. Though some “infirmity of purpose” in re- 
gard to Louisa is shown in the third and fourth number plans, this 
does not appear in the book,!? which carries this plot forward steadily, 
showing several of the steps, though not without mixing in other mater- 
ials. But this plot’s moral is pointed at the end by the declarations of 
Sleary that Jove as well as self-interest exists, that love’s ways are myster- 
ious, that people must be amused (and can’t always be learning or 
working and aren’t “made for it’), that one should make the most of 
entertainers (and people in general) not the worst!? (as the economic 
theory of the day often did). 


It is true that not all of the education of Louisa is shown. The 
fourth number plan points to a gradual realization by Louisa that Hart- 
house and her father are “alike.” In the book the hurried Dickens “of- 
fers his readers almost apologetically the image of Mrs. Sparsit’s stair- 
case” as a kind of shorthand, and the gradualness suggested in the num- 
ber plan is “difficult to discover.” Also “the equation of Harthouse with 
Gradgrind . . . is neither clear nor satisfactory. He is [at times] closer 
to [the selfish] Bounderby.” Much of the equation is expressed in one 
direct expository passage.14 And then the economic creation of the hard 
Louisa is not very convincing, whether true or untrue. But these flaws 
should not blind us to the fact that such steps in the important process 
of reform as the attraction of rebellion (in the form of Harthouse) are 
made in dramatically powerful and psychologically convincing ways. 


Great Expectations generates infinitely more emotion because 
throughout the novel one is asked to identify with only one person go- 
ing through an important experience and because this hero is more 
closely parallel to the realities of the character of each of us: he has a 
sensitive, even poetic side and a hard, self-seeking side. Perhaps follow- 
ing Smollett’s Matthew Bramble, Dickens rediscovered that this com- 
bination, when both parts are given continuous play, makes the best 
kind of character for a story of reform, for it keeps the conflict within 
the reforming person, as it would be in life. Dombey and Louisa are 
perhaps equally good sources for this double nature, although their 
hard-soft duality is not always preserved as Pip’s is. It is only fair to 
remember that Dickens’s original serio-comic notion for the story in- 
volved this duality.!5 He knew what he was doing. 


The sensibility novels, from 1740 to 1840 or later, had been 
written and read in the humble faith that learning to react vigorously 


11 Dickens at Work, pp. 212-213. 

12 Dickens at Work, pp. 213-214. 

13 Quoted in Dickens at Work, pp. 220-221. 

14 Dickens at Work, pp. 213-216 (and note 1 there). 
15 Forster, pp. 733-734. 
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and unrestrainedly to events and people and things was a way of de- 
veloping Christian love and virtue, a way of becoming refined and aris- 
tocratic, even at times a way of reaching God and the truth by the 
development of a natural and moral part of the personality. These 
novels, and plays and poems (like The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 
of a similar kind, often show a hard, unreacting and hence evil man, 
being softened by misfortune and hence made good (the metaphor is in 
the Psalms and many other places). At their worst these novels suggest 
the advantages of a sensibility so extreme as to be idiotic. Dickens used 
the motif over and over again with increasing depth, and like Smollett 
in Humphry Clinker, was able finally to suggest the place of sensibility 
in the life of all men in all ages when he enlarged his plot canvas suffi- 
ciently and, even more important, when he limited the power, point, 
and display of sensibility by drawing a man whose sensibility was not 
just an enormous sens: ‘tional and sentimental contrast to that of all men 

around him, but a close parallel to the amount and kind of sensibility 
in the life of an actual man, with a good bit of selfishness to balance it. 
In Great Expectations Dickens became the great moral teacher he had 
always wanted to be as he gave mankind in this age of incredible hope 
the balanced teaching something like this: “Of course you are ambitious 
for yourself, but do not think the world was made for you. You need 
to be sensitive to the directions and facts and feelings of others as well 
as yourself. There is good and evil in the world and man, but a man 
can learn, if he is knocked out of his subjectivity.” 


The hero is still fairly passive on the surface, though he is ag- 
gressive emotionally in his ambition. Dickens’s technique is refined here, 
but still is really the procession of stimuli presented to Dombey in the 
plan for Dombey and Son and less clearly in the book and presented to 
David and Louisa. The process in the plot of Great Expectations has 
become the progress through early life; the contrasts, shocks, ironies, 
hones, jokes, sights, people have become those of life and one’s family 
and one’s striving in an age which believes too gaily in progress, social 
and personal. The first-person narrative and very careful selection make 
the events seem likely to cause changes of the kind gradually indicated 
by very slight changes in Pip’s behavior. Pip’s kindness to a criminal and 
his humble background are shown right away. Next we are told of his 
introduction to Estella, his sensitivity about his low station, and his half- 
successful efforts to better himself. Pip’s mind has been shown develop- 
ine to the point where it will be most receptive to wealth, or rather 
stimuli which would reasonably develop it to that point have been 
shown (his mind is not really shown much). Then he is told his great 
expectations. He becomes proud and expects Estella’s hand. He gads 
about London. Then Magwitch comes home, and all Pip’s castles fall. 
He decides not to touch Magwitch’s money (or petition for it after it 
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is forfeited) and eventually meets Estella again (now also humbled) . 
The development is fairly steady; one event is based on another, and all 
are based on character. Even the order, the rate, and the rhythm of the 
story are parallel to what we find in life when we get our hopes up un- 
reasonably, to adolescence in general. The result is a profound though 
perhaps quiet response to the story and a conviction of the psychological 
reality of the book despite the use of the many fairytale motifs. 
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Gerald W. Johnson, Thomas 
Nelson Page, And The South 


Gerald W. Johnson recently made the provocative statement that 
Stephen Collins Foster, John Pendleton Kennedy, and Thomas Nelson 
Page were greater enemies of the South than Grant or Sherman. “They 
meant no harm,” Johnson writes, “and, to do them justice, they told no 
lies. But a lie does not have to be told; by what they did not tell, these 
fictioneers propagated . . . [a] titanic lie . . . .”! This lie, Johnson 
clearly implies, is their idealistic treatment of the South. Certainly 
Page’s account of the section did not, in the main, detract from it. Much 
of his work did, in fact, propagate the sort of moonlight and magnolia 
that nauseates Johnson: ancestor worship, a self-conscious gallantry to- 
ward women, a prickly emphasis on honor, and the glorification of war. 
But Page’s treatment of the South was not so one-sided as Johnson and a 
number of other critics maintain.? Occasionally, Page judged the section 
rather harshly, and this criticism ironically, it seems to me, was substan- 
tially that which Johnson makes in his article. 


For instance, both Johnson and Page deplore sectional extremism. 
Johnson expresses (p. 30) almost as much distaste for those who sent 
troops into Little Rock as he does for the racists who made the move 
necessary. Page expresses the same distaste for extremists in two short 


1 Gerald W. Johnson, “To Live and Die in Dixie,” The Atlantic, CCVI (July 
1960), 30. 

2 Edwin Mims, “Thomas Nelson Page,” Aflantic Monthly, C (1907), 109. Ros- 
well Page, Thomas Nelson Page: A Memoir of a Virginia Gentleman (New York: Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons, 1923), p. 1. Jay B. Hubbell, The South in American Literature 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1954), pp. 795, 801. Marshall Fishwick, Virginia: A 
New Look at the Old Dominion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959), p. 158. 
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stories, both of which reveal the influence of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
his favorite American author.’ No one, I believe, could read into Page’s 
works the profound sense of evil that pervades Hawthorne’s or treat 
Page primarily as a symbolist. A good bit of his later work was, unfor- 
tunately, written in imitation of William Dean Howells,* and thus in- 
herently outside the realm of symbolism. Yet Page’s roots, like those 
of Hawthorne, were buried deep in a country; and like Hawthorne, Page 
was greatly concerned with the problems of that country. This concern 
doubtless seeped into such early short stories as ‘““No Haid Pawn” and 
“Polly: A Christmas Recollection,’ and Page expressed that concern 
in allegory and symbol. The first of these stories dealt mainly with the 
trouble brought upon the South by the abolitionists, the second with 
‘hat brought on by the fire-eaters. 


No Haid Pawn, a treacherous swamp in Eas. rn Virginia, was 
feared by the whole neighborhood. Sometime before 1860, a large, 
gloomy house went up near the swamp. This house became a station 
on the underground railway, and the mysterious outsider who built it 
was ruthless and fanatical, like the evildoers who established the rail- 
way. Not long after he had begun to build, a Negro was decapitated be- 
tween two headstones, several others were killed when the scaffolding 
fell, and dozens died from malaria, which soon spread over the country- 
side. These troubles seemed only to spur the evil worker to greater 
efforts, and he continued to pour slaves into his project. Although the 
white Southerners were appalled at the abolitionist’s inhumanity and 
afraid of the house (Page’s symbol for abolition) he had built, they 
were not the real sufferers. In fact, they soon ran the agitators from the 
neighborhood, and lightning — retribution from the hand of God — 
destroyed the house.5 But the damage had already been done. The aboli- 
tionists carelessly wasted Negro lives, as Page indicated in his accounts 
of the building accidents, and they infected the land with racial hatred. 
This disease — malaria, in the story — not only meant death to the 
Negro at No Haid Pawn, but it spread all over the South. These mis- 
guided zealots, Page suggested bitterly, succeeded only in destroying 
those they had come to save. 


But bigotry is not confined to the Northerner. Both Page and 
Johnson maintain that the South also has its share. The greatest con- 
centration, Johnson thinks, can be found in the Deep South. He men- 
tions (p. 33) with equal aversion the Black Codes of Mississippi and 
Louisiana and the type of Southern bigot responsible for such codes — 


3 Roswell Page, p. 199. 

4 See Page’s city novels: Gordon Keith and John Marvel. 

5 Thomas Nelson Page, The Novels, Stories, Sketches and Poems, Plantation 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910-1912), I, 203-227. Hereafter 
cited as Works. 
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the Heflins, Bleases, Bilbos, and Eastlands. Page too regarded the Deep 
South as a breeding place for fanatics. In ‘Polly: A Christmas Recollec- 
tion,” which on the surface seems frivolous in the extreme, Page placed 
the blame for the breakup of the Union on the fire eating Cotton 
States. This region was for Page sinister and miasmic; it was a land of 
mystery, the perfect place for those who wished to hide their identity. 
Marrying against the wishes of their parents, Polly’s mother and father 
fled from Virginia and Went to Mississippi. There they died of fever and 
left behind the bitter-sweet fruits of their lives in that section, Polly. 
Having no relatives, the child was sent to Virginia to live with her 
middle-aged bachelor uncle. Before her arrival the colonel had lived 
harmoniously in the great tradition of Cavalier Virginia: he lovingly 
feuded with his Negro slaves, he was sought after by a comely widow, 
and he basked in the glow of his ancestors, who looked down from paint- 
ings on the walls. Soon after Polly came, however, his life began to cen- 
ter around the girl, and when she was about twelve years old, his sereni- 
tv was shattered by a rude blow. This product of the raw, newly-settled 
Cotton States shot out the eyes in the family portraits. This act, inter- 
preted symbolically, removed the colonel from the watchful care of his 
ancestors, who had established and cherished the Southern tradition. 
Without their guidance he lost his emotional balance. No longer inter- 
ested in the loving and wordly widow, a living emblem of his own way 
of life. he unconsciously fell in love with his niece. He now began to 
turn all of his attention to this fascinating young girl, just as in the late 
1830’s Virginia began to turn from traditional influences toward the 
newer forces from the Cotton States. 


So long as Polly, who represented these forces, loved only the 
colonel, a double symbol of Virginia and the Upper South, he was con- 
tent, but unfortunately she fell in love with a younger man. This man 
can very well represent Calhoun, who had an unbreakable hold on his 
section. The colonel became insanely jealous, and when Polly married 
her lover, he broke completely with her. The triangle is revealing. 
From the Revolutionary War until the late 1830’s and early 1840's, the 
Deep South had looked to Virginia for leadership, but in the middle 
decade, the Cotton States turned to Calhoun. Virginia protested against 
Calhoun’s hold over the Deep South in much the same temperamental 
manner with which the colonel protested the hold of Polly’s lover over 
her. But Virginia’s objections did not weaken the fire-eater’s grip, and 
in 1860 and early 1861 nearly all of the Deep South accepted Calhoun’s 
doctrines: it broke with Virginia and the Upper South, just as Polly 
broke with the colonel. In the end, however, Virginia embraced the 
Cotton States and Calhoun; in the end, too, the colonel embraced Polly 
and her husband. The Christmas reunion of the three combines all of 
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the love, pathos, and hysteria which reunited the two Souths in the fate- 
ful spring of 1861 and which led to their destruction.® 


Closely related to Page’s disdain of the Deep South was a scorn 
for Southern rabble, and Johnson shows the same scorn when he de- 
clares: 


The white South must first lift itself to a moral and intellectual 
level higher than it has ever attained ... . It is a formidable task. 
It is so formidable that the Southern lower classes — lower, even 
though some have millions and pedigrees of enormous length — 
have shrunk back and renounced it. But the lower classes have 
always failed in every great emergency, so Faubus and Eastland 
and Talmadge are not of any great significance. The men who 
will count are the saving minority, unbroken and _ unbreak- 
able. (p. 34) 


Page depicted those Southerners who count and those who do not count 
in several of his short stories. One of these is “Unc’ Edinburg’s Drown- 
din’.”” In a number of his stories — “Meh Lady: A Story of the War,” 
“Polly: A Christmas Recollection,” “Marse Chan’ — Page revealed that 
deep loyalty that existed between the better element of the white popu- 
lation and the Negro. “Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’ ”’ also revealed that 
loyalty as well as the fact that white trash could not destroy it. 


Unc’ and his young master were inseparable: they worked, play- 
ed, and even shared a room together. ‘““Wharever you see Marse George,” 
Unc’ said, “dyah Edinburg sho’, jes like he shadow.” So deep was this 
brotherliness that one race hardly knew which belonged to the other. 
In welcoming Marse George’s fiancee to the household, the slave “Char- 
lie Brown he mek her a pretty speech, an’ tell her we mighty proud to 
own her... .” It was plain, however, that this black brother of the 
white man was a younger brother: one who needed steady guidance and 
close protection. Disobeying Marse George’s warning to keep out of the 
reach of Darker, the trashy owner of a large plantation, Unc’ was caught 
and horsewhipped by this man. When Marse George:learned about this 
cruel deed, his reaction was that of brother rather than of master: he 
“fyah bust out crying.” He then, as a kinsman would, extracted blood 
revenge. Taking his “heaviest whup,” he wore it out on Darker. Thus 
justice was administered and harmony restored. 


In both “The Two Little Confederates” and his first novel On 
Newfound River, Page again attacked the low bred Southerner. The two 


6 Clement Eaton, A History of the Old South (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1949), pp. 323-329 passim, 583-585 passim. Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele 
Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), I, 649. Works, I, pp. 279-281 passim. 
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little Confederates spent their time rounding up and bringing to justice 
poor whites who had deserted from the Southern Army. Page gave a 
mordant sketch of these ignorant, cunning, and cowardly Virginians. 
His best picture of the poor white appeared, however, in the novel. Like 
the abolitionists in “No Haid Pawn,” the Southern-born Polkberry 
Green tore at the roots of Southern society by stirring up trouble be- 
tween the white man and the colored. He posed as a friend of the 
slaves by offering to help them escape but in the end sold them down 
the river. He even attempted rape. Green was balked in his disgraceful 
efforts by a young aristocrat and his body servant. Thus Page once again, 
just as in his short stories, used deceptively simple character and action 
to say pretty much what Johnson is saying in his article. The destructive. 
irresponsible Southerner must be kept from preying upon the almost 
helpless Negro, and the best way to fight him lies in the cooperation of 
the responsible minority of both races. 


Not content with disparaging the lower orders in the South, John- 
son (p.30) criticizes all Southerners in their disposition to let “pride of 
birth . . . swell into a foolish and offensive arrogance.” Page also saw 
this danger, but, with a deeper understanding of Southern society than 
Johnson, he restricted such offensiveness to the upper classes. In “Marse 
Chan,” for example, Page made an indirect attack on the arrogant aris- 
tocrat. Marse Chan himself embodied all of the virtues of his class — 
magnanimity, courage, self-possession — but his father was no such para- ° 
gon. When the plantation barn caught fire, Old Marster thoughtlessly 
ordered his carriage driver into the building to set free the horses. The 
slave went in but failed to return. Now fearing for his driver’s life, the 
old man ran into the barn and came out carrying the slave. Page was 
not at all impressed with this brave action; he seemed rather to rebuke 
the slave owner. If this aristocrat, and by implication many another in 
the Old South, had not acted so foolishly with regard to the Negro, 
they would not have had to risk their lives saving him. 


Page continued his attack on the irresponsible aristocrat in both 
On Newfound River and “Meh Lady: A Story of the War.” He described 
Major Landon, who owned a plantation on the river, as being socially 
arrogant and emotionally immature. Like Old Marster, the major had 
great courage for the wiong reasons. His treatment of his son, of his 
neighbors, and of the neighborhood slaves was cruel and ignorant. Meh 
Lady’s mother was just as childish. Despite the War and its disastrous 
aftermath, Old Mistis demanded that Meh Lady furnish her the elegant 
trappings to which she had been accustomed in ante-bellum days. It was 
only after the death of this miserable woman that the girl could turn 
to the important task of restoring the ruined plantation. The manner in 
which she restored it points up still further Page’s close affinity with 
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Johnson: in this instance, both revealed their concern over the breach 
between the North and South. 


Page himself once told his brother (Roswell Page, p. 94) that 
“he had never wittingly written a line which he did not hope might 
tend to bring about a better understanding between the North and 
Seuth and finally lead to a more perfect union,” and certainly in “Meh 
Lady,” he carried out that attempt. Meh Lady was an enlightened 
Southerner highly receptive to change and new ideas, even that of nur- 
sing back to health a rich captain in the Northern Army. She later mar- 
ried him, and they used Yankee money to restore the old plantation. 
Page made another serious attempt to draw the South back into the 
Union in Red Rock, a novel which Johnson declares (p.31) was “never 
built of brick and stone but of some dream stuff that composed the 
walls and towers of Camelot... .” In this novel two Virginia aristocrats 
joined forces with a Northern army officer to defeat the low class carpet- 
baggers and scalawags. At the same time, these two Southern boys 
taught a rich Northern industrialist good manners and in doing so ini- 
tiated him into the Southern way of life. Later one of the boys married 
the daughter of the industrialist, a symbolical act representing a new 
partnership — Southern good-breeding and Northern industrial know- 
how — that was to control the South. 


In Gordon Keith, Page argued at length for an industrialized 
South and in The Red Riders for a South tied more closely to the Far 
West. These novels hardly bear out Johnson’s contention (pp. 29,32,33) 
that Page’s “bunk” distorted the vision of the South and paralyzed its 
will, or that the bunk kept the section from being an “effective partici- 
pant in American civilization.” On the contrary: Page maintained in 
Gordon Keith that the Southerner had to accept industrialization, even 
at the price of losing some of his gentility. The Virginian Gordon Keith 
rejected completely the agrarian way of life, which was the economic, 
political, and social basis of the Old South, and turned to commerce 
and industry. He left the farm with some regret, but at no time did he 
regard it with the sentimentality of one of Johnson’s kinsmen. Johnson 
glowingly relates (p. 34) how this farmer looked up from his plow and 
grinning sardonically “broke into the thundering strophes of the Geor- 
gics of Virgil: O fortunatos niminum, sua si bona norint, agricolas — 
O happy farmers, if only they knew their good fortune!” The hero of 
The Red Riders, a novel depicting South Carolina during Reconstruc- 
tion, not only married a Western girl but he left the South to spend ten 
years in a Colorado mining camp. He returned “with all of the experi- 
ence and energy of the growing and expanding West to be a leader 
among those whose object was the deliverance and restoration of his 
native state.” 
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Many social critics have deplored the lack of economic opportuni- 
ties in the South. Johnson writes, for example (p.30), that “ambition 
or economic or professional necessity’ drives Southerners from the sec- 
tion, but he also maintains that “their voluntary exile is not all gain.” 
Page would doubtless have agreed with Johnson on the first point but 
not on the second, as he showed in John Marvel. The protagonist of the 
novel, Henry Glave, was born on a Virginia plantation, which he left at 
his earliest opportunity. After finishing law school, he attempted to 
practice in Richmond. There he ran against the stone wall of a narrow, 
entrenched aristocracy and was forced to make his way to a large city in 
the Midwest. This change was the turning point in Glave’s life. He 
found himself in an environment untrammeled by social and economic 
restrictions and thus rapidly developed into a man of substance. Unlike 
Johnson’s voluntary exiles, Glave remained in the North without regret. 
His exile was all gain. 


In many ways Page himself was like Glave. He early left the 
plantation on which he was born, he was graduated from the Virginia 
Law School, he was no great success as a Richmond lawyer, he married 
a wealthy Chicago widow, and when he left the South in the early 
nineties, he never returned except for short visits.7 The longer he stayed 
away from the South, the more national and less sectional he became. It 
very wel! may be that the Southern-born Johnson, “who has lived hap- 
pily in Baltimore... since . . . 1926,’% has also suffered something of 
the same experience. Although such a parallel would add a further note 
of irony to Johnson’s distrust of Page, I am not sure that it can be 
drawn. I am certain, however, that many parallels exist in their basic 
attitudes toward the South and that for one to criticize the other is for 
the pot to call the kettle black. Both Johnson and Page write the same 
kind of bunk, and, crowning irony, neither is to be blamed because it 
turns out to be just that. No one — even Faulkner — has yet told the 
South what it is: it is still awaiting its Homer, its Virgil, its Shakespeare. 


7 Roswell Page, pp. 3, 4, 14, 51, 68, 96,. 118, 207. 
8 “Books and Men,” The Atlantic, CCVI (October 1960), 71. 
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Mississippi in the Confederacy: As They Saw It, ed. John K. Betters- 
worth; As Seen in Retrospect, ed. James W. Silver, 2 vols. xxxii, 
362 pp.; xx, 319 pp. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, pub. for the Mississippi Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Jackson, Miss., 1961. $5.95 each. $10.00 the set. 


Why celebrate the one hundreth anniversary of the War Between 
the States? In commemorating this war, in which more than 600,000 
men died for a way of life and for principles they believed to be right, 
surely there is no place for commercialism or keeping alive the 
prejudices and bitterness of the past. Does the Civil War have a lesson 
for the oncoming generations? Will our descendants of the year 2061, 
or even later centuries, find understanding and profit in the things that 
we do now, or in the way we celebrate such a centennial? 


Answers to these questions are not easy to find. Many plans have 
been made to honor the heroes of the Civil War. Some have already 
taken place. Every state in the Union will have some part in celebrating 
this centennial anniversary and in preserving the points of view held 
at that time. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, the State of Mississippi has chosen 
one of the valuable ways of honoring the men who wore the Blue as 
well as the men who wore the Gray. In 1958 the Legislature of the State 
authorized a centenary publication, or publications, commemorating 
Mississippi's part in the War Between the States. An appropriation was 
made to meet expenses. The Department of Archives and History de- 
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signated the director of the department as editorial director of the pub- 
lication and turned to Mississippi's two state universities for assistance. 
Professor John K. Bettersworth of Mississippi State University and Pro- 
fessor James W. Silver of the University of Mississippi were selected as 
assistants in the preparation of the contemplated work. Both men are 
specialists in Civil War history. 


The result has been the production of two superb volumes: Mis- 
sissippt in the Confederacy: Volume I, As They Saw It; Volume II, As 
Seen in Retrospect. The first, edited by Professor Bettersworth, con- 
cerns itself with the contemporary—that is, statements made by people 
who participated in the war and wrote their experiences immediately. 
The second volume is concerned with the reminiscent—what was said 
about the conflict in the years that followed. The editorial problem in 
both volumes has been one of selection because there is such an abun- 
dance of material written by eyewitnesses. The literature pertaining to 
this period is even more abundant since the war. Yet, the selections 
have been carefully made and give a well-rounded picture of all phases 
of life in Mississippi during the war years. 


In the preparation of Volume I Professor Bettersworth has had 
the role of an expert editor. The story has been told by participants. 
From a vast treasure of unpublished materials—diaries, letters, personal 
papers and official records—Mississippi’s part in the Confederacy has 
unfolded. These contemporary day-to-day accounts reveal intimate per- 
sonal reactions to the conflict as it developed and increasingly affected 
their homeland and the South. There was no time to color or romanti- 
cize the horror of the events as they occurred. 


The people whose records have been used are from all walks of 
life. Every degree of education is reflected. Life is Mississippi on the 
eve of the war, the story of secession, the formation of the Confederacy 
and the raising of armies are given in words of the people who participa- 
ted in the events. The battle of Shiloh brought great gloom and sorrow 
to the state. The reader follows the Union Army through these contem- 
porary accounts to the fall of the cities of Jackson and Vicksburg. The 
daily life of the Confederate soldier, the resistance to the draft laws 
and the part Mississippians had on other fronts in Virginia, Tennessee, 
Georgia and the Carolinas are presented with proportion and interest. 


The effect of the war on the slaves, the state’s lack of money, 
wartime pleasures and wartime makeshifts are given with balance and 
fairness. The effect of the war on the state’s newspapers, churches, and 
schools is seen from the point of view of the minister, the editor, and 
the school teacher. Here is a record that preserves much valuable 
source material for oncoming generations. 
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The second volume, As They Saw It, deals with the war in retro- 
spect. Many persons left reminiscences written long after the passions 
and heat of the conflict had passed. Many historians from all sections 
of the United States and the world have rendered verdicts. The con- 
tents of this volume have been well chosen. Professor Silver and a group 
of assistants have drawn upon the writings of such diverse authors as 
George Washington Cable, E. Merton Coulter, James W. Garner, Mark 
Twain, John Sharp Williams, Stark Young, and Hudson Strode. 


An introduction to each author enables the reader to feel at 
home in the period described. Great care has been taken to retain the 
spirit and atmosphere of the time. The result is an absorbing picture of 
many aspects of life in embattled Mississippi. One cannot escape the 
conclusion that the great majority of the people favored secession in 
1861. The trials of the civil government, wartime economy, the role of 
the church, and the attitude of the Negro as the Union armies approach- 
ed are well presented. The last chapter gives an unusual picture of the 
Davis family. 


Both volumes will be an enduring monument to Mississippians 
of the Confederacy as well as preserving valuable source material for 
many generations of college students. The average citizen will also read 
them with profit and pleasure as long as Americans remain interested 
in the Civil War. 


Several comments seem to be pertinent: the problems of General 
John C. Pemberton, long a controversial figure because he was in com- 
mand when \.icksburg surrendered, are better understood in our day. 
It is also regrettable that more material presenting the attitude of the 
Negro, slave as well as free, is not available. The Negro, for the most 
part, was illiterate and inarticulate; his innermost thoughts were seldom 
expressed or put into writing by him; they were recorded and passed 
on to posterity by the whites. Finally, from the record, it is impossible 
to tell the states from which the editors come! 


FRED B. JOYNER 
Miami University (Ohio) 


The Imagination of Disaster: Evil in the Fiction of Henry James, by J. 
A. Ward. 185 pp. $3.00. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1961. 


J. A. Ward's study of evil in the fiction of Henry James is in at 
least one regard a distinctive addition to the already extensive and 
rapidly growing library of special studies of the American novelist. By 
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good person victimized by a false set of social values or misled by the 
taking as its province the entire range of James’s fiction, its total achieve- 
ment adds up to something a good deal more than the sum of its parts. 


Professor Ward contends (with general justice, I think) that 
James's moral concerns are as much the reason for the widespread at- 
tention paid his works by mid-twentieth-century readers and critics as 
are his celebrated technique and craftsmanship. This contention follows 
an extensive analysis of the way evil and evil-doers appear (and change) 
in James's fiction from the early international tales through James’s 
last, posthumously-published work. 


What results is a comprehensive and convincing exposition of the 
way James conceived of and used evil in his fiction. We see, for example, 
new facets of James’s affinities with and apartness from the New Eng- 
land inheritance, in the Transcendental aspect no less than the Puritan 
one. According to Ward, the Emersonian emphasis on percepting — on 
seeing as a way to knowing — is reflected in the Jamesian concept of the 
evil that results from limited knowledge, from not seeing, or from seeing 
only partially or exclusively, as through art or social decorum. James’s 
affinities with Hawthorne are well known (as in their mutual indigna- 
tion at one person improperly “using” another). But Ward points out 
how consistently James keeps the reader out of the mind of his villains 
and how, unlike Hawthorne, he seems little concerned with the “sinner’s 
own sense of morality or in his feelings of guilt after the sin.” 


Much more often at the center of James’s interest is the good per- 
son’s reaction to evil, or, more specifically, the good person committing 
evil while attempting some good; also frequent is James’s picture of the 
artificial mores of a decadent society. However, in focusing on the sin- 
ned-against rather than the sinner, James nonetheless reveals his Puri- 
tan ties by viewing life as a “kind of pilgrimage.” James’s innocents, 
Ward shows, are sent into “the world to prove themselves: not simply 
to resist temptation but to encounter experience, to face evil, to suffer, 
to endure, to exercise and retain the moral view of life, and by doing so 
ultimately to achieve salvation.” But what Ward means by “salvation” 
results in happiness or success for the Jamesian good person as rarely 
as it does for the Puritans. And Ward makes it clear that in spite of its 
orthodox elements, James’s view of evil is neither rigidly nor exclusively 
Christian: “there is no hint of dogma in James’s fiction, no theology, 
and no divine grace.” 


This clarification is significant, as is his demonstration that 
James saw “generic malignities” in Americans as well as in Europeans. 
I do not think we have seen before the various and subtle ways James 
finds evil in American life: in its acquisitiveness, in its inflexibility and 
moral righteousness, in the American’s occasional inability to retain and 
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exercise “his natural moral faculty” under the stress and challenge of 
complex social orders. I think Ward also right in maintaining that, 
comparatively, there is “a certain sameness and melodramatic obvious- 
ness in his treatment of evil in Europe.” He is equally acute in delineat- 
ing the way evil appears in the middle and late periods and demon- 
strates James’s developing morality as one changing from convictions 
informed by Puritanical conceptions in the early period to those inform- 
ed by moral inversion and ethical doubt in the middle period on to 
those informed by pragmatic conceptions in the major phase. 


Although in intent and practice Ward’s approach to his subject 
is literary rather than ideological, it is in the realm of James’s moral 
ideas, and to a lesser extent in the realm of American literary history, 
that the real worth of the study resides. Ward’s analyses of individual 
novels and tales are (to me) of less interest as things in themselves than 
are the uses he puts them to as demonstrations of his thesis. Necessary 
though they are, fairly conventional interpretations result from the 
novels and tales he examines at length. 


Even so, Ward’s achievement is a large one. And the book is 
cleanly written, well documented, and fully indexed. The author knows 
well recent scholarship on James and uses it to good effect. To wonder 
about the tales not examined is perhaps to quibble. Yet, wonder one 
does, to cite a single example, at the exclusion of consideration for the 
novels and tales of writers and artists. The conception of evil in those 
works would have, one would think, a special pertinence. 


WILLIAM T. STAFFORD 
Purdue University 


Emily Dickinson’s Poetry: Stairway of Surprise, by Charles R. Anderson. 
334 pp. $5.95. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 


Emily Dickinson published only a handful of poems during her 
lifetime, leaving behind a chaos of finished and unfinished work which 
she described as “ . . . my letter to the World/That never wrote to me.” 
It reached the world in fragments, edited, collected and mishandled in 
various ways after her death in 1886. The monumental work of Thomas 
H. Johnson resulted finally in the publication of about eighteen hun- 
dred poems in three volumes in 1955, and a one-volume edition has 
more recently appeared. There is now a definitive text. 


But the general reader is scantly concerned with textual problems, 
variant readings, and the nicer questions of punctuation. Nor can he 
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sustain lively interest in the lesser poems. Charles R. Anderson, who 
estimates that there are in the mass of work one hundred fine poems 
and about twenty-five great ones, has concentrated his critical attention 
on this smaller body of work. Emily Dickinson’s Poetry: Stairway of 
Surprise is designed for both general and scholarly readers, who now 
have available an ordered and coherent discussion which simultaneously 
presents Emily Dickinson’s growth as a poet and explicates her texts. 


The explications are brilliant, detailed, and filled with critical 
insight which demonstrate Mr. Anderson’s scholarly application. But 
of greater importance is his synthesis, which explains Emily Dickinson’s 
poetic growth and provides a rich setting for the hundred poems which 
are included in their entirety. The volume is thus anthology and hand- 
book combined, but a handbook which leads the reader to the refresh- 
ment of the poems which prove Mr. Anderson’s points, and which are 
then anatomized. Invariably, before going on, one returns to the verses 
themselves for the enjoyment of enriched experience. 


Mr. Anderson’s method is a thematic grouping of the poems, since 
there were observably no marked periods or stages of development in 
kintly Dickinson’s career. He begins with her theory of art, her strategy 
ot wit, her way with words, and her exploration of what she termeu 
“Circumference.” For it was by the devices of wit that she began me 
development of her poetic self and began to fashion her idiom. She de- 
lighted in her Lexicon, although she also owed much of her sense 1x 
words to Shakespeare and the Bible, and she drew her metaphors trom 
whatever source suited her needs, without ever confusing philosophical 
and poetic ways of thinking. 


“My. Splendors are Menagerie,” she could declare in drawing the 
comparison between wonders of the universe and her own small show; 
but she could also announce, “My Business is Circumference,” and mean 
that there are endless expansions of spirit from the smallest center of 
consciousness to the fullest comprehension. As poet, she worked out- 
ward from the center of her experience and aspired to write poetry that 
was both lyrically passionate and intellectually powerful. While she 
sought controlled power, much of her poetry is fragmentary because, as 
Mr. Anderson puts it, “many of her thoughts exploded before they 
found words.” 


Her early perceptions of nature suggest that she shied away from 
the ingrained Christian conception that nature is the visible manifesta- 
tion of God. At times she attempted to define nature through pure sen- 
sation, but she turned to the sense of nature as process whose true 
meaning lies in the perceiver. Perception gives man human reactions to 
things, and Emily Dickinson’s sense of the artist’s limitation defined her 
proper concern: the significance of things for the human spirit. She was 
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unique among her contemporaries in approaching nature as an artist 
rather than as a philosopher, and although she felt that natural objects 
fitted into some harmonious scheme, she emphasized man’s separateness 
from this harmony. 


The evanescence of nature fascinated her, and Mr. Anderson 
suggests that she may have felt man’s relation to objects in space less 
significant than his relationship with the illusions of time. For she dis- 
covered that the mind’s imprisonment in time rather than the spirit’s 
imprisonment in body is the cause of man’s inability to grasp supernal 
beauty and truth. She turned from the tangibles of the world to the 
intangible of the spirit, and when this led her to speculations on death 
and immortality it prompted her talents more powerfully than the mys- 
teries of nature had done. Ecstasy and despair were the poles of her in- 
ner experience, but with both extremes she was saved from sentimenta- 
lity by her defining, discriminating, questioning mind. 


Mr. Anderson warns against exclusive divisions, but his groupings 
define major areas of Emily Dickinson’s achievement, and the poems 
within a group frequently illuminate one another. Besides, the grouping 
provides a climactic order in terms of excellence. One feels a kind of 
excitement, toward the end, in finding that through the reasoned ex- 
position and the tight analysis one has been made to experience Emily 
Dickinson’s poetic development. 

DONALD EMERSON 
University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 


The Faded Banners: A Treasury of Nineteenth-Century Civil War Fic- 
tion, ed. by Eric Solomon. 336 pp. $10.00. New York: Thomas 
Yoseloff, 1960. 


This is a tightly-unified anthology. The limitations and the re- 
sulting unity are clearly stated in the subtitle. I have one major quibble: 
Mr. Solomon argues not very convincingly that Mark Twain’s “Private 
History of a Campaign that Failed” should be considered as fiction, al- 
though Twain took no more freedoms than the personal essay and a faul- 
ty memory allowed him. By an equally liberal test (substituting auto- 
biography for essay), a goodly portion of Grant’s or Longstreet’s work 
might have been included. 


Mr. Solomon has balanced the well-known with the little-known. 
Here are excellent selections from Stephen Crane, Ambrose Bierce, John 
W. De Forest, and Hamlin Garland; but here also are rather surprising- 
ly realistic stories by Robert W. Chambers, Thomas Nelson Page, and 
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Sarah Orne Jewett. The editor has combed widely for good material: 
Joseph Altsheler, better known as author of books for boys and nature 
works, is represented by a surprisingly fine and exceedingly grim picture 
of war’s inferno. Realistic stories predominate, but there are selections 
from John Esten Cooke’s Mohun and Sidney Lanier’s Tiger-Lilies; and, 
on the romantic side also, what is undoubtedly the poorest item in the 
book, Louisa May Alcott’s “The Brothers.” 


Mr. Solomon has done a good job, and a fair one. His Introduc- 
tion and Headnotes are excellent, his selections intelligently made. 
Even the weakest of these can be read with some pleasure. Yet the 
book does not give a picture of the war, or lead the reader to a greater 
understanding of the issues involved. As so frequently happens even with 
unified anthologies, certain parts are definitely greater than the whole. 


EDD WINFIELD PARKS 
The University of Georgia 
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